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South Bend 16’ Lathes in The Technological Institute of Northwestern University 


Tomorrow’s top men of industry are in your 
classes today. The training they are receiving 


will gauge their future success. It is important 





that they acquire a thorough knowledge of basic 


industrial processes and methods. This is nec- 


essary in order to keep pace with the rapid 


progress of technological sciences. Consequently, 
See South Bend Lathes at 


— practical shop courses command an important 


Aerken Vineet Antetin Conmation role in their education. Let their success reflect 
December 16 to 18, 1947 


Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. the thoroughness of your teaching. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


CTNER COUNTRIES BUILDING BETTER LATHES SINCE 1906 + 465 EAST MADISON STREET, SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 








THE BLUEPRINT 
LANGUAGE 


By H.C. Spencer and H. E. Grant 


Two outstanding features make this text unusually effective. In the 
first place, it gives very thorough training in visualization and pic- 
torial sketching, with specially ruled isometric sheets for aid in 
acquiring this valuable skill. Secondly, ALL of its hundreds of illus- 
trations and exercise materials are exact reproductions of actual 
drawings and blueprints from industrial concerns, not artificial school 
book exercises. Especially clear, illustrated explanations are given of all 
the standard views of objects and methods of shape description used 
in engineering drawings. There is full material on screws and fasteners. 
dimensioning, gears and welding representation, and practical instruc- 
tion on shop practices and on reading the micrometer caliper and 
vernier height gage. 

172 illus. plus 14 full-size blueprints folded 

into the book. Ring binding. 9¥2 x 11% $5.00 


PLASTIC CRAFT 


By E. S. DeWick and J. H. Cooper 


Written by teachers who introduced plastics work in the schools of 
New Jersey, this book presents the first complete, class-tested guide 
to shop and handicraft work in a highly rewarding medium. It in- 
cludes all the necessary information about the various kinds of plastics 
suitable for use in the school shop—their characteristics and how they 
may be worked, where they may be obtained, etc. It gives clear direc 
tions for each operation and tool used in working plastics, including 
new processes such as dip-dyeing and invisible cementing. And 1 
contains step-by-step directions for making scores of plastic objects. 
These projects are suited to widely varying abilities and levels of skill. 
They include work for all types of shop—woodworking, metal and 
general. In addition there is considerable work for students of fine 
arts. The basic principles of good design are taught, and examples given 
of the many possibilities for the use of fine art techniques on plastics. 


Large, detailed illustrations on same or 
facing page as directions. 8Y%, x 11. .$5.00 





AIRCRAFT 
MECHANIC 
SERIES 


By R. H. Drake 


pp., 73 illus. 


Check List of recent texts 
and references 


Aircraft Drafting—By H. H. Katz, 386 
pp. 834x114%4 452 illus. $5.00 


Aerodynamics—By L. R. Parkinson, 112 OPERATIONS 
$2.50 


MACHINE 
SHOP 


Aircraft Woodwork, $3.50 
Aircraft Sheet Metal, $5.50 
Aircraft Welding, $4.00 


Aircraft Engines, Febr., 1948 

Aircraft Electrical and Hydraulic 
Systems, and Aircraft Instru- 
ments, preparing 

Aircraft Engine Maintenance and 
Service, preparing 

Aircraft Maintenance and Serv- 
ice, preparing 


The books in this new series provide the in- 
struction needed to meet the CAA license 
requirements for aircraft mechanics. Each in- 
cludes full information on materials, tools 
and techniques, and gives step-by-step train- 
ing projects in the construction and approved 
repairs of all parts of aircraft according to 
standard specifications. Each also includes 
practical instruction in blueprint reading and 
safety practices, a full glossary, and many 
detail drawings and photographs. The author 
is an experienced teacher and CAA official 
who supervised the ground schools and other 
training centers for aircraft mechanics during 
the war. 


When writing advertisers please mention 
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Simplified Punch and Diemaking—By 
James Walker and C. C. Taylor, 235 
pp. 254 illus. $5.00 

Practical Marine Electricity—By S. N. 
LeCount and H. S. Dusenbery, 258 pp. 
146 illus. $3.75 

America’s Fabrics—By Zelma Bendure 
and Gladys Pfeiffer, 688 pp. 778 illus., 
incl. 12 4-color process plates. $10.00 


Principles of Radio for Operators— 


By Ralph Atherton, 344 pp. 470 illus. $4.00 © 


Introduction to Practical Radio—By 
D. J. Tucker, 322 pp. 160 illus. $3.00 
Shop Job Sheets in Radio—By R. N. 
Auble, Bk. 1—Fundamentals; Bk. 2— 
Service Problems. Ea., $1.90 


An Introduction to Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy—By W. G. 
Shute, W. W. Shirk, G. F. Porter and 
C. Hemenway, 457 pp. 205 illus. $4.50 

Engineering Preview—By L. E. Grinter 
and others. 581 pp., 415 illus. $4.50 

The Craftsman Prepares to Teach—By 
D. F. Jackey and M. L. Barlow, 184 pp. 

$2.25 








By Lewis E. King 


Lathe Operations, $1.75 
Milling Machine Operations, $1.75 
Shaper Operations, $1.00 
Bench Operations, preparing 
Grinder Operations, preparing 


These books provide all the technical in- 
formation that must be known to perform 
skillfully each operation done on the various 
machine tools. In each there is preliminary 
instruction on the whole machine and _ its 
parts and attachments. The various oper 
ations performed on the machine are then 
taken up in turn, with many clear drawings 
and photographs of the progressive steps in 
each. All the necessary technical data are 
given for each operation. When mathematics 
is required, examples are given to show each 
step in the calculations. The books can be 
studied either before or at the same time 
as work is started in the shop and are suited 
to teaching either on the production or the 
project plan. 
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TILT/ARBOR SAW 


Precision Built for Precision Workmanship 


NEW —from its large, precision-ground table 
to its extra-heavy base. . . built to exacting 
industrial standards for school and commercial 
shops. . . designed for easier, more accurate cuts 
on all types of stock ... that’s the new Atlas 10” 
Tilt/Arbor floor saw! 

Even your beginning students can quickly 
master all operations on this new, modern saw. 
All controls are easy to operate; permit speedy 
adjustments for every requirement. Table and 
mitre gauge have graduated scales for precise 
workmanship. Tilting/arbor and all working 


parts are engineered and constructed for perma- 
nent alignment. 


An outstanding feature of this advanced saw 
is its unique rip fence —a rugged, well-braced 
casting extending the full length of the table. 
Fence releases instantly for removal of position- 
ing on either side of blade. It is self-aligning. 
Locks securely at both ends for absolute rigidity. 
Rear fence railing has two ball bearings that 
assure fast, smooth positioning. 
Still other advantages offered in the new Atlas 
Tilt/Arbor are listed below. To these, add un- 
usual compactness — ruggedness that maintains 
accuracy through long use — and you can readily 
see why Atlas is the saw to specify. Send for de- 
tails about this new Atlas precision tool today. 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


1249 North Pitcher Street 
KALAMAZOO 13, MICHIGAN 
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American Vocational Association, Inc., advances American Education by developing economic competence of youths 


and adults. The Association pr 





I interests of persons engaged in vocational and industrial 


e Pp 
arts education. It encourages full-time and part-time programs in these fields: Agriculture, Home Economics, 
Business and Distributive Occupations, Industrial Arts, Industrial Education, Rehabilitation, and Vocational Guidance. 
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The AVA—Its Service to You 


yy Coane together for the common good is a charac- 
teristic of the American way of life. In organization 
lies strength. The farm people have their national organi- 
zations and the laboring. people have theirs. Those en- 
gaged in the distributive occupations are organized into 
many different groups to care for their interests. Women 
are organized for many purposes, among them that of 
caring for the interests of the homemaker. 

The interests of occupational groups in business and 
education is by nature somewhat selfish; this interest is 
felt in the activities of the individuals making up these 
groups. One of the problems of the American Vocational 
Association has been to bring together the interests of 
these occupational groups in developing a total program 
of vocational education to take care of effective training 
for the masses of people who do the work in the nation. 

The activities of the American Vocational Association 
in connection with national legislation have been very 
effective. The Association has, year by year, supported 
the annual appropriations for vocational education that 
Congress makes for this purpose. Eternal vigilance has 
been the price of progress and success in vocational edu- 
cation. 

The American Vocational Association and its officers 
rendered real service in helping clear up the educational 
phases of the economic moves that came with the depres- 
sion period in this country. Out of these activities, com- 
munity canneries, school lunches, community shops for 


* 


schools in the rural areas and several other services were 
developed. 

Passage of the George-Barden Act was a real gain for 
vocational education. It provides more money for voca- 
tional education; it provides some money for equipment; 
it authorizes vocational guidance on a legal basis; it 
broadens the scope and eases some of the provisions on 
part-time education; it does much to consolidate many of 
the gains that vocational education had made during the 
war period. It called the attention of Congress and of the 
nation at large to vocational education and gave the 
American Vocational Association an opportunity to render 
a further service both to the members of the Association 
and the working people. 

The record of service of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation to vocational education workers challenges con- 
tinuous and increased support. Only through the unified 
effort of all the groups making up vocational workers can 
our Association be of larger service, not only to voca- 
tional education but to the total program of education. 

Understanding, though the tolerance and persever- 
ance of all groups concerned in the total program of edu- 
cation, opens the way for the maximum opportunities 
of educational service to the nation. 


Verd Peterson 


State Director of Vocational Education 
South Carolina 
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TATE and city leaders of vocational education in 
the Mountain and Pacific Coast states have cor- 
dially invited AVA convention delegates from the Mid- 
west and East to plan stop-overs in various places en- 
route. These Western -vocational leaders have sent 
word that they will be delighted to serve as guides in 
showing convention delegates educational and scenic 
points of interest. 

If you are interested in any stop-over, either going 
to the Los Angeles convention or on the return trip, 
do not hesitate to write to any state or city vocational 
education official. If you do not have the names and 
initials, address your inquiry to directors or super- 
visors in your special fields, in care of the state boards 
of vocational education or the city board of education, 
as the case may be. 

The Stout Institute Alumni Association are planning 
a reunion at this convention. Stout Institute is usually 
well represented at AVA conventions. This year at Los 
Angeles should be no exception. 

Plans have been completed for a reunion of all Stout 
graduates, wives, and friends at a reunion breakfast 
on Wednesday morning, December 17, in the private 
dining room of Clifton’s-Brookdale, 648 S. Broadway 
(two blocks from convention headquarters). The price 
is reasonable, as the amount will be set by individual 
taste. Please make reservations by contacting Mrs. 
A. R. Vallee, 1359 Kelton Blvd., Los Angeles 23, Cal., 
or register at Bruce Publishing Co. desk. 

The convention program follows: 





































OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


Monday, December 15, 8:00 p.m. 

Biltmore Hotel—Ball Room 

Presiding: Florence Fallgatter, American Vocational 
Association, Inc., President; Head, Department of 
Home Economics Education, Iowa State College, Ames, 









Iowa. 
The Star Spangled Banner 
Invocation 
Music 
Introductions: President Fallgatter presents Chairman 


Earl L. Bedell, President, National Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts; Divisional Director, Vocational Education, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Response by Chairman Bedell 

Welcome to California— Roy Simpson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, Cal. 

A Challenge to Vocational Education—Vierling Kersey, 
Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Address: 


GENERAL SESSION 


Tuesday, December 16, 8:00 p.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Ball Room 
Presiding: Florence Fallgatter, 
Association, Inc., President; 
Home Economics Education, 
Ames, Iowa. 





American Vocational 
Head, Department of 
Iowa State College, 
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The 1947 AVA 
Convention Program 


LOS ANGELES VISITORS INVITED TO 
MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC COAST STATES 
ON WAY TO OR FROM AVA CONVENTION 


Platform Guests: American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Past-Presidents; State Vocational Association Presi- 
dents . 

The Star Spangled Banner 

Invocation 

Introductions 

Music 

Vocational Education Leadership—C. M. Miller, State 
Director of Vocational Education, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Topeka, Kan. 

Address: Oscar R. Ewing, Administrator, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Education for Citizenship Through Vocational Educa- 
tion—The Honorable Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
Member of 79th Congress, Washington, D.C., from 
Connecticut 
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THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


Wednesday, December 17, 6:30 p.m. 

Earl Carroll Theatre-Restaurant 

Presiding: Florence Fallgatter, American Vocational 
Association, Inc., President; Head, Department of 
Home Economics Education, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa 

Introduction of Guests: 

American Vocational Association Life Members: L. H. 
Dennis, Executive Secretary, Washington, D.C. 

No Speeches 

The Earl Carroll Show—Harmony, Color, and Rhythm 

Dancing before and after the show 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Thursday, December 18, 1:30 p.m. 

Biltmore Theatre, adjacent to Biltmore Hotel 

Chairman: Florence Fallgatter, President, 
Vocational Association, Inc. 

Reading of minutes of St. Louis, Missouri, December, 
1946, Annual Convention 

Report of Treasurer—Charles W. Sylvester 

Report of Executive Secretary—L. H. Dennis 

Report of Committees 
Committee on Resolutions—Millie Pearson, Chairman 
Committee to Study Reorganization of AVA Structure 

Ralph H. Woods, Chairman 
Reorganization of U. S. Office of Education—C. M. 
Miller, Chairman 

Research and Publications—A. K. Getman, Chairman 
Universal Military Training—C. L. Greiber, Chairman 

Unfinished Business 

New Business 

Election of Officers 

The 1948 AVA Convention City 

The Executive Secretary Introduces The Ship 


THE SHIP 


Thursday, December 18, 3:00 p.m. 

Biltmore Theatre 

Captain of the Ship: Bert Cholet, The Higgins Ink Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Deck Officer: H: Lew Webb, Vocational Guidance Films, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 

The Crew is Mustered for Introductions 

Entertainment on the High Seas 

The Treasure Chest is Opened and the Spoils Distributed 

The Ship’s Annual Citation is Presented 

The Pay-off—All the Spoils Disbursed from the Deck 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 


The National Council of Local Administrators of 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts 


American 


Sunday, December 14, 5:00 p.m. 

Executive Board Meeting 

Dinner at 6:30 p.m. All members of the National Council 
are welcome at this meeting 


Monday, December 15, 9:06 2.m. 

Biltmore Hotel, Room No. 1 

Brief business session 

Chairman: Jesse F. Rees, Vice-President, National 
Council of Local Administrators; Director, Department 
of Vocational Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Major Problems Confronting the Local Administrator 

Report of Committee on Instructional Materials 

Resource Panel: Morris E. Siegel, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Board of Education, New York, 
N. Y.; Edgar J. Spady, member of the Executive 
Committee, National Council of Local Administrators; 
Director of Vocational Education, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; E. B. Heiny, Director of Vocational Education, 
McDowell County, Welch, Va.; O. H. Day, Director 
of Vocational Education, Kansas City, Mo. 

Recorder: Roy L. Soules, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


The AVA will banquet at the Earl Carroll Theatre Restaurant 


Monday, December 15, 12:00 Noon 

Note: The noon luncheon hour has not been scheduled. 
All committee chairmen should hold their meetings 
at this time. 


Monday, December 15, 2:00 p.m. 

Biltmore Hotel, Room No. 1 

Brief business session 

Chairman: E. C. Jeppson, Chairman, Division of Tech- 
nology, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 

Organization Problems Confronting the National Council 

Report of the Organization Committee: Edward Berman, 
member of the Executive Committee, National Coun- 
cil of Local Administrators; Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Bayonne, N. J. 

Resource Panel: Russell K. Britton, Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Denver, Col.; Sam L. Martin, 
Director of Vocational Education, Austin, Tex. 

Recorder: J. J. Kayetan, Director, Phoenix Technical 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Monday, December 15, 5:00 p.m. 

Executive Board Meeting—Second Session 

Dinner at 6:30 p.m. All members of the National Council 
are welcome at this meeting. 


Wednesday, December 17, 12:00 Noon 

Luncheon 

Annual Business Meeting—Presiding: Ear] L. Bedell, 
President, National Council of Local Administrators: 
Divisional Director of Vocational Education, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Presentation of State CHarters—Frank Huffaker, Secre- 
tary, National Council of Local Administrators; Di- 
rector, Department of Vocational Education, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Secretary’s Report—Frank Huffaker, Secretary, National 
Council of Local Administrators 

Treasurer’s Report—Warren K. Begeman, Treasurer, 
National Council of Local Administrators; Directo: 
of Technical and Industrial Arts Education, Board 
of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

Related Instructional Materials Committee Report 
Jesse F. Rees, Vice-President, National Council of 
Local Administrators 

Resolutions Committee Report—Morris Siegel, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Nominating Committee Report—Howard A. Campion, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal 

Election of Officers 


SECTION MEETINGS 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


President of Section: H, C. Fetterolf, American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc., Vice-President for Agricul 
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tural Education; Chief, Agricultural Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Secretary: Louis M. Sasman, State Supervisor, Agricul- 
tural Education, State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Madison, Wis. 

Program Chairman: Mark Nichols, State Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah; and Byron J. 
McMahon, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
State Department of Education, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

Visit to California State Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo. 


Many vocational agriculture leaders have expressed 
a desire to visit the California State Polytechnic College 
at San Luis Obispo. The institution is approximately 
midway between San Francisco and Los Angeles. For 
those who route themselves to the convention via San 
Francisco, and desire to visit the Cal Poly December 15 
(or any day prior to the convention), the morning 
“Daylight” Southern Pacific train leaves San Francisco 
at 8:15 a.m. arriving in San Luis Obispo at 1:15 p.m. 
The afternoon “Daylight” leaves San Luis Obispo at 
5:14 p.m., arriving in Los Angeles at 9:55. 

Others may visit Cal Poly enroute to their homes after 
adjournment of the convention on Friday and Saturday, 
December 19 and 20, or later. The morning Southern 
Pacific “Daylight” leaves Los Angeles at 8:15 a.m. arriv- 
ing in San Luis Obispo at 12:50 p.m. The afternoon “Day- 
light” leaves San Luis Obispo for San Francisco at 4:52 
p.m. and arrives in San Francisco at 9:55 p.m. 

Transportation will be furnished to any visitors to 
and from the trains at San Luis Obispo if you contact 
Julian A. McPhee, President of California State Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo, Cal., and let him know 
the time of your arrival. Anyone desiring to stay over- 
night may make hotel reservations at the Hotel Ander- 
son, San Luis Obispo. 

The Voorhis Unit of California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege is located at San Dimas, California, which is a 
40-minute drive from Los Angeles. This completely 
equipped million dollar school plant with its 15-acre 
orange grove, and 10 acres planted to avocados and other 
fruits, as well as other crops, is located in the heart of 
the citrus belt. This school majors in fruit production, 
ornamental horticulture, and agricultural inspection. 

Transportation will be furnished free to and from 
the Voorhis Branch of Cal Poly at any time before, 
during, or after the AVA convention if you will notify 
Harold O. Wilson, Dean of Voorhis Unit, California State 
Polytechnic College, San Dimas, Cal., the time that you 
would be interested in visiting this school. 


Agricultural Research Committee Meeting 


Monday, December 15, 2:00 p.m. 

Merchandising Training Institute, Room No. 4 

Chairman: R. W. Cline, Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Secretary: J. B. Kirkland, Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Research Programs at the State Level—H. M. Bryan, 
Professor of Agricultural Education, Michigan State 

College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Reports of Regional Research Programs—John B. Mc- 
Clelland, Professor of Agricultural Education, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; R. W. Cline; J. B. Kirk- 
land; Roy A. Olney, Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
cation, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Research Programs of the AVA—Carlton E. Wright, 
Director, Research and Publications, American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Implementing the Evaluation Studies—L. R. Humphreys, 
Professor of Agricultural Education, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah; H. M. Hamlin, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Diseussion Period 
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Tuesday, December 16, 9:00 a.m. 
Sunkist Building—Room No. 200 


Theme: THE LOOK AHEAD 


Chairman: Howard F. Chappell, Regional Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education, Sacramento, Cal. 

Secretary: R. H. Fisackerly, Assistant State Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education, Jackson, Miss. 

Welcome—H. C. Fetterolf, AVA Vice-President 

Welcome to California—Julian A. McPhee, State Director 
of Vocational Education, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

A Look Ahead in Agricultural Education—Vierling Ker- 
sey, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Trends in Agricultural Cooperation—Francis R. Wilcox, 
Assistant General Manager, California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Los Angeles, Cal. 

American Industry is Interested in Future Farmers— 
Leonard Firestone, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

New Features of the FFA Program—wW. T. Spanton, 
Chief, Agricultural Education Services, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Tuesday, December 16 
Luncheon Meeting 
State Supervisors and Teacher Trainers of Agricultural 
Education 
Courtesy A & P Co. 
Time and place of the luncheon to be announced at 
Tuesday morning section meeting 


Tuesday, December 16, 2:00 p.m. 
Theme: SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 
A. Teachers Section: Sunkist Building, Room No, 202 
Chairman: Everett Walker, President, California Agri- 
cultural Teachers Association, Modesto, Cal. 
Secretary: D. A. Hendrickson, President, Wisconsin 
Vocational Agricultural Association, Barron, Wis. 
General discussion of problems pertaining to the teachers 
of vocational agriculture, including the following: 


TODAY’S PROBLEMS 

Presentation of Topics: 

A First-Year Program for an Advisory Council of a 
Vocational Agriculture Department—Ernest Tarone, 
Vocational Agriculture Instructor, Escalon High 
School, Escalon, Cal. 

The Objectives and Organization of General Agriculture 
Courses to Supplement Vocational Courses—Harold 
Stanley, Vocational Agriculture Instructor, Modesto 
High School, Modesto, Cal. 

Some Suggested Procedures in Simplifying the Job of 
the Teacher of Vocational Agriculture — Lionel E. 


An agricultural student putting weight on his hog project 
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Cross, Vocational Agriculture Instructor, San Jose 
High School, San Jose, Cal. 

Round Table—Composed of instructors presenting topics 
and other representative instructors from states 
present 


B. Teacher Trainers Section. Sunkist Building, Room 201 

Chairman: H. M. Byram, Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Secretary: H. H. Gibson, Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Training Special Teachers of Veterans in Agriculture— 
V. C. Martin, Professor of Agricultural Education, 
Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. 

Trends in Teacher Education as Noted in a Tour of the 
United States—H. H. Gibson, Professor of Agricultural 
Education, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Panel Discussion — Current Problems in Teacher 
Education 

Discussion Leader: H. M. Hamlin, Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, I11. 

Panel Members: E. R. Alexander, Texas A & M College, 
College Station, Tex.; A. P. Davidson, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kan.; J. B. Kirkland, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.; S. S. Sutherland, 
Tiniversitv of California, Davis, Cal.: H. B. Swanson, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion of problems of the teacher trainer in agri- 
cultural education. 


C. State Supervisors Section: Sunkist Building, Room 
No. 200 
Symposium: INSTITUTIONAL ON-THE-FARM 

VETERANS TRAINING PROGRAM 

Chairman: T. C. Walters, State Supervisor, Agricultural 
Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

Secretary: Stanley S. Richardson, State Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education, Boise, Idaho 

Symposiuin Leader: Louis Sasman. State Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education, Madison, Wis. 

Symposium Members: E. P. Hilton, State Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education, Frankfort, Ky.; J. E. Hill, 
State Supervisor, Agricultural Education, Springfield, 
Ill.; E. W. Everett, Supervisor, California Veterans 


Agricultural Training Program, San Jose, Cal.; J. B. 
Perky, State Director, Vocational Education, Still- 
water, Okla.; Stanley S. Richardson, State Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education, Boise, Idaho; D. C. Lavergne, 
State Supervisor, Agricultural Education, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

A six to eight minute presentation by each symposium 
member on the program in his state will be followed 
by group discussion at the conclusion on the present 
and future problems of Institutional On-The-Farm 
Training program. 


Tuesday, December 16, 9:30 a.m. 

Trip for wives and other lady guests attending th« 

Agricultural Section of the AVA convention. 

Chairman of Arrangements: E. B. Angier, President. 
Pierce Junior College, Los Angeles City Schools 
Transportation will be provided for all ladies making 

the trip. This trip will start at the Biltmore Hotel, gc 

through the area of motion picture stars’ homes, and 
luncheon at the world famous Farmers’ Market. A portion 

of the afternoon will be spent in a visit to the N.B.C 

Hollywood Studio. The tour will end at the Biltmor: 

Hotel at 5:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, December 17, 7:15 a.m. 
Teacher Trainers Breakfast 
State Supervisors Breakfast 


Wednesday, December 17, 8:30 a.m. 
State Bldg., lst and Broadway, Room No. 115 
Theme: AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 

Chairman: Henry S. Brunner, Head, Department of Agri- 
cultural Education, Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 

Secretary: A. G. Rinn, Regional Supervisor, Agricultura} 
Education, Fresno, Cal. 

Program in charge of A. J. Schrepfer, Secretary of Cali- 
fornia Calavo Growers Assn., Los Angeles; Secretary 
of Cooperative Program Committee 

Cooperation in Agriculture—Ledyard W. Otto, Manager 
Berkeley Bank of Cooperatives, Los Angeles Branch. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Relationships with Co-ops—Byron J. McMahon, Chief. 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, San Luis Obispo. 
Cal. 

Cooperative Programs with Future Farmers in California 
—A. J. Schrepfer, Secretary of the Cooperative Com- 
mittee on Future Farmer Programs 

“Information Please” Quiz Demonstration 

Quiz Master: B. H. Denbigh, Regional Supervisor, Agri- 
cultural Education, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Members of Co-op Quiz Panel: A. J. Schrepfer, Cali- 
fornia Calevo Growers Assn.; Don Anderson, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange; A. W. Christie. 
California Walnut Growers Assn.; R. H. Cronshey 
Challenge Cream and Butter Assn.; Emery A. Johnson 
Poultryman’s Cooperative Assn., all Los Angeles 
R. M. Sexaver, San Diego Cooperative Poultry Assn 
San Diego 

How the Program Helps Them—Vocational Agricuture 
Teachers and Future Farmers 

Summary and Questions from the Audience 

Final Summary of Morning Program 

Discussion Leader: L. R. Humphreys, Professor of Agri 
cultural Education, Logan, Utah 


Wednesday, December 17, 11:30 a.m. 

Trip to San Fernando Valley to visit points of agri 
cultural interest. 

Chairman of Arrangements: Byron J. McMahon, Chief 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, San Luis Obispc 
Cal., with the cooperation of E. B. Angier, President 
of Pierce Junior College, Los Angeles, and the Los 
Angeles City School system 
Transportation will be furnished through the courtesy 

of the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. Busses will leave fron 
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the California State Bldg., 215 W. ist St., at 11:15 a.m. and 
will return to the Biltmore Hotel by 5:15 p.m. The trip 
will include lunch at the Clarence Pierce Junior College 
for Agriculture of the Los Angeles City Schools; stops 
at the Runnymead Poultry farm of 75,000 laying birds, 
a dairy of 1,000 cows, a citrus packing plant, a citrus 
orchard of 2,000 acres, and a stop at the farm of Bob 
Burns (of radio and movie fame). 


Thursdays, December 18, 8:30 a.m. 

Library—Lecture Room 
Theme: YOUNG FARMERS, WHO THEY ARE, 
WHAT THEY DO, AND WHAT THEY INTEND 

TO DO 

Chairman: H. H. Gibson, Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Secretary: J. R. Cullison, State Director, Vocational 
Education, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Symposium of Young Farmers from California, Utah, 
and other Western states followed by discussion of 
Young Farmers’ Association 

Symposium Chairman: John D. Lawson, Assistant State 
Adviser, California Young Farmers Assn. 

Panel of Young Farmers: California—Elwood Juegensen, 
Adviser, Linden Chapter; Dale Andrews, Adviser, 
Merced Chapter; Lino Martines, President, California 
Young Farmers; Meryl Anderson, Past-President, 
California Young Farmers; Herluf Fries, President, 
San Joaquin Valley Young Farmers; Elmer Skoegard, 
President, Fresno Young Farmers; Harold Hargis, Past 
Vice-President, California Young Farmers; Harold 
Beck, President, Mt. San Antonio Junior College 
Chapter; Art Adrian, President, Escalon Chapter. 
Utah—Shell Swensen, President, Utah Young Farmers 
Assn.; Keith Anderson, Vice-President, Utah Young 
Farmers Assn.; Junior Bounous, Secretary, Utah Young 
Farmers Assn. 

Representatives from other states will participate in 
the discussion. 

Discussion Leader: Mark Nichols, State Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Address: Agricultural Opportunities for American Youth 
—Rayomnd W. Miller, President, American Institute 
of Cooperation, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, December 18, 11:15 a.m. 
Library—Lecture Room 

Business Meeting 

Chairman, H. C. Fetterolf, AVA Vice-President 
Secretary: Louis Sasman 

Annual Report of Agricultural 


Education Magazine 
Business 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 
Distributive Occupations—Office Occupations 
Theme: WHAT’S NEW IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Program Chairman: William R. Blackler, Assistant State 
Supervisor, Bureau of Business Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, Cal. 

Place of Meeting: Merchandising Training Institute of 
the Los Angeles City Schools, third floor, 623% S. 
Grand, Los Angeles, except breakfast meeting 


Monday, December 15, 1:30 p.m. 
M.I.T.—Room No. 1 


National Association of State Supervisors of 
Distributive Education 

Chairman: T. Carl Brown, State Supervisor, Distributive 
Education, State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Report of Distributors Club Committee—Marguerite M. 
Loos, State Supervisor, Distributive Education, State 
Department of Education, Columbus, O. 

Round Table Discussion — Establishing Institutional 


Teacher Training Programs in the Distributive Edu- 
cation Field 


National Retail Organization Advisory Committees 


DECEMBER, 1947 


a a 
A comptometry class at the Metropolitan School of Business 


Discussion 
Business Meeting 


Tuesday, December 16, 9:30 a.m. 

M.I.T.—Auditorium 

Chairman: Mr. Fran McCreery, State Supervisor, Dis- 
tributive Education, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

City Growth and Business Education—E. M. Stuart, 
Sales and Publicity Director, The Broadway Depart- 
ment Stores, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Los Angeles Merchandising Training Institute— 
John N. Given, Supervisor, Business Education, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; P. W. Thelander, Supervisor, Distrtibu- 
tive Education, Los Angeles, Cal.; Clare McCluskey, 
Teacher Coordinator, Merchandising Training Insti- 
tute, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mildred Mann, Assistant 
Supervisor and Personnel Director, The May Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Tuesday, December 16, 2:00 p.m. 
M.1.T. Auditorium 


Section I— VOICE RECORDING IN THE BUSINESS 
OFFICE 

Chairman: Kenneth N. Knight, Coordinator, Metropolitan 
School of Business, Los Angeles City Schools, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Demonstrations and Explanations 
Manual Recording—Shorthand, Machine 
Mechanical Recording—Tape, Wire, Disk, Cylinder 

Section II—DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ACROSS THE 
COUNTRY 

M.I.T.—Room No. 3 

Chairman: B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Round Table Reports of New Developments in State and 
Local Programs of Distributive Education 

Discussion of New Areas and Groups to be Served 


Wednesday, December 17, 8:00 a.m. 

Breakfast Meeting 

Alexandria Hotel, Continental Room, 5th and Spring 
St. (Limited to available tickets) 


Joint Meeting of Representatives of Business, AVA, 
and Local Schools 

Chairman: Ira W. Kibby, American Vocational Assn., Inc., 
Vice-President for Business Education; Chief, Bureau 
of Business Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Cal. 

Master of Ceremonies: John W. Given, Supervisor, 
Business Education, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Awards for Meritorious Cooperation 


Wednesday, December 17, 9:30-11:30 a.m. 


Conducted Tour Through Sears-Roebuck Mail Order 
Department. 





Thursday, December 18, 9:00-10:15 a.m. 

M.1.T.—Room No. 3 

Section I. WHAT’S NEW IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
—A SYMPOSIUM 

Chairman: Ralph A. Wentz, Director, Business Education, 
Stockton City Schools, Stockton, Cal. 

The Job of Being Secretary to the Mayor—Albine Norton, 
Secretary to Mayor Fletcher Bowron, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

An Index System for Millions of Records—Mame B. 
Beatty, Los Angeles County Recorder, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Training Office Receptionists—Louis Bennett, Teacher 
Coordinator, Long Beach Junior College, Division of 
Technology and Business Administration, Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Cooperative Training for Accountants—Cecil Wilson, 
Teacher Coordinator, Long Beach Junior College, 
Division of Technology and Business Administration, 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Review of Current Developments—McKee Fish, Fresno 
State College, Fresno, Cal. 

Business Education for Adults—Jessie Graham, Super- 
visor, Business Education, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; 

‘Discussion 


M.1.T.—Auditorium 


Section II— AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS IN DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 

Chairman: Harry Q. Packer, State Supervisor, Business 
Education, State Department of Education, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Discussion Leader: Vernon B. Sheblak, Special Super- 
visor, Distributive Education, California Bureau of 
Business Education, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Preview of Audio-Visual Materials for Use in Distribu- 
tive Occupational Training, Including Sound-Slide 
Films, Sound Films, Etc. 

Discussion of Projectors and Other Types of Equipment 
Used with Audio-Visual Aids 


Thursday, December 18, 10:30-12:00 
M.1.T.—Auditorium 


GENERAL MEETING 

Chairman: William R. Blacker, Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

What’s Ahead for Business—Walter E. Elieson, Deputy 
Regional Director, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Services of the Federal Government Available to Busi- 
ness Education—Clyde E. Humphrey, Business Educa- 
oe Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
Program Chairman: Bertha V. Akin, Chief, Bureau of 
Homemaking Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Cal. 


General Theme: 
EXTENDED 


HOMEMAKING HORIZONS — 


Tuesday, December 16, 9:00 a.m. 
Edison Bldg.—Auditorium 


THROUGH INDIVIDUAL CHOICE AND ADJUSTMENT 

Presiding: Iris H. Albert, City Supervisor, Home Eco- 
nomics, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Role of Guidance in Home Economics—H. B. Mc- 
Daniel, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Panel Members: Mildred W. Wood, Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Chairman; Mary Fleming, Washington 
Junior High School, Pasadena, Cal.; Bertha Kohlha- 
gen, State Supervisor, Home Economics, Salem, Ore.: 
Thelma Thorne, Assistant Professor, Home Economics. 


oe at AE 


Home gardening class in a Los Angeles city elementary school 


Washington State College, Pullman, Wash.; Roy 
Cochrane, Director of Guidance, Vallejo, Cal. 

Better Understanding of Economic Conditions Through 
Intelligent Action as Consumers—Jessie Coles, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Home Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 

Discussion 


Tuesday, December 16, 1:15 p.m. 
Visit to Los Angeles Schools 

Transportation will be furnished for all those inter- 
ested in visiting Homemaking Departments and adult 
education classes in different sections of the city. Sign 
up for transportation at the registration desk. 


Tuesday, December 16, 3:30-5:30 p.m. 

Hostess House, Helms Bakeries, 8800 Venice Boulevard 

Tea honoring Florence Fallgatter, American Vocational 
Assn., Ine., President; Head Department of Home 
Economics Education, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Wednesday, December 17, 9:30 a.m. 
Edison Building—Auditorium 


FOR OTHER PEOPLES 


Presiding: Alma Keys, State Supervisor, Home Exo- 
nomics, State Department of Education, Little Rock. 
Ark. 

Future Homemakers of America— World Christmas 
Festival—Nina Simpson, National President, Future 
Homemakers of America, Livingston, New Mex. 

Contributions of Home Economics in German Schools 
to Education for Democratic Living—Edna P. Amidon.. 
Chief, Home Economics Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Business Meeting—Anna K. Banks, American Vocational 
Assn., Inc., Vice-President for Home Economics Edu- 
cation; Chairman, Department of Home Economics, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Discussion 


Wednesday, December 17, 2:00 p.m. 

Edison Building—Auditorium 

HOMEMAKING. HORIZONS — EXTENDED THROUGH 

BETTER SATISFIED TEACHERS 

Presiding: Nell C. Kanter, State Supervisor, Home Eco- 
nomics, State Board for Vocational Education, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 

Panel Discussion—Factors Which Affect the Satisfactions 
of Home Economics Teachers: Findings of the Na- 
tional Study 

Panel Members: Druzilla Kent, Home Economics Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Chairman; Hester Chadderdon, Teacher-Trainer, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa; Johnnie Christian, Head, 
Department of Home Economics, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Tex.; Maud Williamson, Head, 
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Home Economics Education, Colorado A & M College, 
Fort Collins, Col.; R. E. Cammack, State Director 
of Vocational Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Montgomery, Ala.; Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School 
of Education, University of California at Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Discussion : 

Forum—Plans for Action Being Developed as a Result 
of the State Studies 

Chairman: Dorothy Leahy, Professor of Home Exo- 
nomics Education, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 
Relation to School Conditions— 
Eva Waller Scully, State Supervisor, Home Economics 
Education, Phoenix, Ariz.; Hazel Thompson, State 
Supervisor, Home Economics Education, State Board 
for Vocational Education, Topeka, Kan. 
Relation to Salary— 
Margaret Alexander, Teacher-Trainer, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Relation to Loan— 
Sara Ann Brown, Teacher Trainer, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia; Anna Carol 
Fults, Head, Home Economics Department, Arkansas 
Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

In Relation to Community Conditions— 
Ruth Wilson, Teacher Trainer, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah 

Discussion 


Thursday, December 18, 9:00 a.m. 
Edison Building—Auditorium 


FOR US ALL 
Presiding: Edna Meshke, Head, Home Economics Edu- 
cation, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Prosser Resolution—A Life Adjustment Program for 
Youth—John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Symposium—What are the Implications of the Prosser 
Resolution for Home Economics? 
Administrator—Andrew P. Hill, City Superintendent 
of Schools, Stockton, Cal.; State Supervisor—Edna 
Kraft, State Supervisor, Home Economics Education, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Lucile Fee, State Supervisor, Home 
Economics Education, Denver, Col.; Teacher-Trainer 
—Mary Ellen Weathersby, Head, Home Economics 
Teacher-Training, Mississippi State College, Miss. 
Official Business Meeting: Anna K. Banks, AVA Vice- 
President 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


Program Co-Chairmen: George B. Cox, Director, Indus- 
trial Arts, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore.; Em- 
manuel E. Ericson, Chairman, Department of Indus- 
trial Education, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara College, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

An invitation has been issued by Dr. J. Harold Wil- 
liams, acting provost of the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College, to all delegates and visitors to 
the convention to set aside Friday, December 19, as 
Santa Barbara Day, and participate in a planned pro- 
gram which will include Open House in the Department 
of Industrial Education and the visiting of other points 
of interest in Santa Barbara. 


Tuesday, December 16, 9:30 a.m. 

California Teachers Association—Council Room 

Theme: INDUSTRIAL ARTS AS GENERAL EDUCA- 

TION FOR A TECHNICAL AGE 

I. The Functions of Industrial Arts Education 

Chairman: Frank C. Moore, American Vocational Assn., 
Inc., Vice-President for Industrial Arts; Director, In- 
dustrial Arts, Cleveland, O. 

Functioning. for Recreation—Lynne Monroe, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Arts Education, University of 
California, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


DECEMBER, 1947 


Functioning for Guidance—Stanley Pawelek, Supervisor, 
Industrial Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Functioning for Production and Consumption—W. E. 
Warner, Professor of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Discussion Leader: Clifford K. Lush, Director of Indus- 
trial Arts, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tuesday, December 16, 2:00 p.m. 

California Teachers Association—Council Room 

II. Development of the Industrial Arts Program 

Chairman: George B. Cox, Director, Industrial Arts, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

In the Elementary Schools—Dewey Barich, Head, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, O. 

In the Junior High Schools (The Los Angeles Plan)— 
Thomas M. Riley, Principal, Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

In the Smaller High Schools—John R. Ludington, Head, 
Industrial Arts Department, North Carolina State 
College & State Supervisor, Raleigh, N. C. 

Discussion Leader: G. Harold Silvius, Chairman, Indus- 
trial Education Department, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Report of the Chairman of the Industrial Arts Policies 
and Planning Committee of the AVA—Emmanuel 
E. Ericson, Chairman, Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Wednesday, December 17, 9:00 a.m. 
Sight Seeing Trip Through Schools and Industries 


Wednesday, December 17, 2:00 p.m. 

III. Industrial Arts at Work—Demonstration of Teaching 
Techniques 
Chairman: Claude E. Nihart, Head Supervisor, Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Demonstrations by the California Industrial Education 
Association Demonstration Team. 

New Techniques in Use of Plastics—J. Lyman Gold- 
smith, Supervisor, Industrial Arts, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Versatility of the Silk Screen Process—Wayne A. Wona- 
cott, Printing Instructor, Hollenbeck Junior High 
School, Burbank, Cal. 

The Electric Shop Keeps Abreast with Developments in 
Electronics—Walter B. Ford, Electricity Instructor, 
Eagle Rock High School, Eagle Rock, Cal., assisted 
bv Fred Baer, Electricity Instructor, Bret Hart Junior 
High School, Los Angeles 

The Use of Graphic Presentations—Patrick J. Quinn, 
Mechanical Drafting Instructor, Kern Avenue Junior 
High School, El Monte, Cal. 

Metals on Parade—‘Designs and Processes”—Carl W. 
Wirths, General Metals Instructor, Hamilton High 
School, Los Angeles 


Vocational electricity instruction at Compton Junior College 
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Small Projects Design and Construction in Wood—Dan 
Mulock, Woodwork Instructor, Bert Harte Junior 
High School, Los Angeles 


Thursday, December 18, 9:30 a.m. 

California Teachers Association—Council Room 

IV. Selecting and Preparing Teachers for Industrial Arts 

Education 

Chairman: Emmanuel E. Ericson, Chairman, Department 
of Industrial Education, University of California, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Selection of Candidates—Kenneth Perry, Chairman, 
Division of the Arts, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greely, Col. 

Basic Preparation—Gordon O. Wilber, Director, Division 
of Industrial Arts Teacher Education, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y. 

In-Service Development—Chris Groneman, Acting Head 
of Industrial Education Department, Texas A & M 
College, College Station, Tex. 

Graduate Study—Arthur B. Mays, Professor of Industrial 
Education and Department Head, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Il. 

Discussion Leader: DeWitt Hunt, Director, Industrial 
Arts and Engineering Shop Work, Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Program Chairman: O. H. Day, Director of Vocational 
Education, Department of Vocational Education, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Co-Chairman: Samuel L. Fick, Chief, Bureau of Trade 
and Industrial Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Cal. 

National Association of State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education 

President: W. A. Seeley, State Supervisor, Trade and 
Industrial Education, State Department of Education. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Vice-President: Edward M. Claude, State Supervisor, 
Trade and Industrial Education, State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Springfield, Il. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Robert M. Reese, State Supervisor, 
Trade and Industrial Education, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, O. 


Sunday, December 14, 7:30 p.m. 

Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 8 

Introductions 

Opening Remarks and Introduction of Mr. Cooper— 
R. W. Gregory, Assistant U. S. Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


ae 


Long Beach City College gives instruction in culinary arts 
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Address: Walter H. Cooper, Chief, Trade and Industrial 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Some Comments on the National Situation—L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Discussion Leader: Herman N. Miller, State Supervisor, 
Trade and Industrial Education, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Olympia, Wash. 

Appointment of Committees 


Monday, December 15, 9:00 a.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 8 


Joint Meeting: National Association of State Supervisors 
of Trade and Industrial Education and National Asso- 
ciation of Industria] Teacher Trainers 
Chairman: W. A. Seeley, President, National Association 
of State Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Edu- 

cation 

Introduction of officers of the two associations and vis- 
itors (Officers will sit on the platform). 

Reports of Joint Committee on: 

An Analysis of Functions Performed in Operating a 
Local Program of Industrial Education—S. Lewis 
Land, Director, Vocational Teacher Education, The 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Development of Instructional Material—Arthur B. Wrig- 
ley, State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education, 
State Department of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Defining the Scope of Trade Competency Examinations— 
Paul Lofgren, Teacher Trainer, Trade and Industrial 
Education, University of California, Berkeley, Cal 

Address: Walter H. Cooper, Chief, Trade and Industrial 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 


Monday, December 15, 2:00 p.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 8 


State Supervisors’ Group 

Report of Standing Committees: 

Development of Instructional Materials—Present Finan- 
cial Status and Plans for the Future—Arthur B. 
Wrigley, State Department of Education, Trenton, 
N. J. 


Trade and Industrial Student Organizations—Edward M. 
Claude, State Supervisor, Tradé and Industrial Edu- 
cation, State Board for Vocational Education, Spring- 
field, Il. 

Discussion Leader: O. H. Beaty, State Supervisor, Trade 
and Industrial Education, State Board for Vocational 
Education, Topeka, Kansas 

Problems Needing Our Attention 

Business Meeting 

Report of Secretary 

Election of Officers 


Sunday, December 14, 7:30 p.m. 

Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 9 
National Association of Industrial Teacher Trainers 

Theme: IMPROVING TEACHER TRAINING OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS 

Chairman: Lynne C. Monroe, Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, University of California, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

The Expectations of a Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
Teachers 

Meeting the Needs of Teacher Training in Industrial 
Arts 


Monday, December 15, 9:00 a.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 8 
Joint Meeting—National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Trainers and National Association of State Supervisors 
of Trade and Industrial Education 
(See program under National Association of State 
Supervisors of Trade and Industrial Education) 
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Monday, December 15, 2:00 p.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 9 
Teacher Trainers Group 

Chairman: E. L. Williams, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Vice-President for Industrial Education; 
President, National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Trainers; Director, Industrial Extension Service, 
Texas A & M College, College Station, Texas 

Co-Chairman: H. H. London, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Committee Reports: 

In-Service Training of Industrial Teachers—Gerald B. 
Leighbody, Supervisor, Industrial Teacher Training, 
New York State Education Department, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Chairman 

Evaluation of Industrial Schools and Programs—R. W. 
Howes, State Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion State Department of Education, Hartford, Conn., 
Chairman 

Vocational Technical Training—James R. D. Eddy, 
Teacher Trainer, Trade and Industrial Education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex., Chairman 

Defining the Scope of Trade Competency Examinations 
—(To be reported by Paul Lofgren at morning joint 
meeting. May be discussed further here if desirable) 

Audio-Visual Education—Melvin L. Barlow, in charge of 
Integration and Demonstration of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Vice President, National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Trainers, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Business Meeting 


Tuesday, December 16, 9:30 a.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Conference: Room No. 8 


Industrial Education for Girls and Women 
Chairman: Estelle L. Churchill, Vice-Principal, Frank 


Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Theme: THE ROLE OF WOMEN WORKERS IN 
INDUSTRY 

Chairman: Blanche Nechanicky, Supervisor, Trade and 
Industrial Education for Girls and Women, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N. Y. 

The Expanding Opportunity for Women in the Dynamic 
California Apparel Industry—Edmund McKenna, 
Executive Director, California Apparel Creators, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Labor Laws Covering Women and Minors in Industry— 
Rena Brewster, Chief, Division of Industrial Welfare, 
California State Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Promoting Better Public Relations for Girls and Women 
in Industry Through the Medium of Visual Aids— 
Wave McCullough, Director of Art Training, Santa 
Monica City College, Santa Monica, Cal. 

Summary and Discussion: Morris E. Siegel, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Board of Education, New 
York, N. Y. 

Business Meeting, 11:30 a.m. 


Thursday, December 18, 9:30 a.m. 

Household Service Residence, 950 North King Road, West 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Theme: ACCENTING METHODS OF PROMOTING AND 
TEACHING CERTAIN PHASES OF VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN 

Chairman: Estelle L. Churchill, Vice-Principal, Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Symposium: Training Restaurant Personnel—Hilda Wat- 
son, Chairman, Hotel and Restaurant Division, San 
Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, Cal. 

Industrial Relations in Textile Trades—Viola E. Johnson, 
Coordinator in Charge of Clothing Department, Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Methods of Selecting Students for Cosmetology—Ann L. 
Blalock, Coordinator in Charge of Clothing Depart- 
ment, Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Homemaking for Working Women—Harriet Hentges, 
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Aircraft mechanics prepare for Civil Aeronautics licenses 


Instructor in Charge of Household Service Training, 
Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Summary and Discussion 


Tuesday, December 16, 9:30 a.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 1 


Supervisory Training 

Theme: TRAINING MANAGERS OF MEN 
This section is co-sponsored by the Training Associa- 

tion of Southern California. 

Chairman: C. L. Wetzel, Teacher Trainer, Hadley Tech- 
nical High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Supervisory Training in Modern Industry—Robert T. 
Wieser, Plant Leader, General Motors, Flint, Mich. 

Attacking Training Problems—James C. Dunbar, Bureau 
of Trade and Industrial Education, California State 
Department of Education, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Glimpses of Putting It Across—Courtesy of the Training 
Association of Southern California 

Narrator: J. L. Stanfill, President, Training Association 
of Southern California; Training Director of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Gerald C. Chap- 
pell, Training Director, Union Oil Co.; Robert C. 
Candee, Director of Training, Aluminum Company of 
America, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. S. Mussatti, Educa- 
tional Training Bureau, Southern Pacific Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Panel Discussion—Meeting Industries’ Training Needs 

Panel Leader: Robert Gray, Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Panel Members: Joseph R. Strobel, State Director of 
Vocational Education, State Department of Education, 
Columbus, O.; Phil D. Holle, Manager, Pacific South- 
west Office, National Association of Manufacturers, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; George’ Ford, Executive Vice- 
President, Joyce Shoe Co., Pasadena, Cal.; Clifford H. 
Marker, Regional Personnel Director, Rexall Drug 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tuesday, December 16, 9:30 a.m. 
Library—Lecture Room 


Privately Endowed Trade Schools 
President: George E. McLaughlin, Superintendent, New 
York Trade School, New York, N. Y. 
Round Table Discussion—Current Problems Affecting the 
Privately Endowed Trade Schools 
Leader: John Stauffer, Superintendent, Stevens Trade 
School, Lancaster, Pa. 


Tuesday, December 16, 2:00 p.m. 
Theatre—Auditorium 


General Session—Industrial Education Division 


Theme: INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR THE AIR 
AGE 





Frank Wiggins Trade School linotype student at his machine 


Chairman: Philip L. McNamee, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Board of Education, Chicago, Il. 

From the Viewpoint of the Airline Operator—John H. 
Furbay, Director of Air World Education, Trans 
World Airlines 

From the Viewpoint of the Manufacturers of Aircraft— 
Captain L. D. Webb, U.S.N. (Ret.) Western Regional 
Manager, Aircraft Industries Association 

Panel Discussion: W. O. Johnson, Assistant to Regional 
Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration; W. 
Earl Sams, Chief, Bureau of Aviation Education, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, Cal.; Joseph 
J. Schwarz, Supervisor of Training, Lockheed Air 
Craft Corp. 


Tuseday, December 16, 9:00 a.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 9 


Graphic Arts Education 

Theme: EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION FOR PRINT- 
ING VOCATIONS 

Chairman: Allison Manners, 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Composing Room—H. R. Younginer, Stationers Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, Cal.; Bert Fellows, California Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

Letterpress Pressroom—Zed Benson, Independent Press- 
room, Los Angeles, Cal.; C. A. McMillan, Central 
Trades School, Oakland, Cal. 

Bindery—Frank Hazenkan, Jeffries Banknote Co.. Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Win Sherwood, Frank Wiggins Trade 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Lithographic Platemaking—Guy Martin, Harris-Seybold 
Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lon Ganglmeyer, California 
Ink Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Lithographic Pressroom—C, A. Hicks, American Type 
Founders Sales Corp., San Francisco, Cal.; R. J. 
Niederhauser, Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, O. 

Graphic Arts Education in 1947-48—Fred J. Hartman, 
Educational Director, National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, December 18, 9:00 a.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 9 


Frank Wiggins Trade 
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Chairman: Allison Manners, 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sales Management and Sales Work—Dale Megor, Jef- 
fries Banknote Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; E. Burnham 
Dunton, American Type Founders Sales Corp., Eliza- 

beth, N. J. 

Production Management and Plant Engineering — 
James Weldon, Times-Mirror Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Frank McCaffrey, Acme Press, Seattle, Wash. 

Executive Management—Gene Barron, Pacific Press, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Hartley E. Jackson, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, Cal. 

Graphic Arts Education Observations from the Field— 
John A. Backus, Member of Board of Directors, Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Assn.; Manager, 
American Type Founders Sales Corp., Department of 
Education, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Frank Wiggins Trade 


Wednesday, December 17, Morning 


No formal program. This period is open for visiting 
schools. 


Wednesday, December 17, 2:00 p.m. 
Merchandising Training Institute—Auditorium 


General Session—Industrial Education Division 
Theme: INTER-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Chairman: J. Graham Sullivan, Director, Adult and 

Vocational Education, San Diego, Cal. 

The Program of the Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion in Brazil—David F. Jackey, Dean, College of 
Applied Arts, University of California at Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Industrial Education in Brazil—Armando Hildebrand, 
Assistant Superintendent, Comissao Brasileiro-Ameri- 
cano de Educacao Industrial 

Industrial Education in Canada— 

Summary and Discussion: George S. Sanders, Chief 


of Party, C.B.A.I. Inter-American Educational 
Foundation 


Thursday, December 18, 9:30 a.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 1 


Safety and Industrial Education 


Chairman: Wayne P. Hughes, Director, School and Col- 
lege Division, National Safety Council, Chicago, III. 

The Division of Industrial Safety’s Interest in School 
Shop Safety—A. C. Blackman, Chief, Division of In- 
dustrial Safety, State Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, San Francisco, Cal. 

Safety Training Programs for Workers in Industry— 
Lester E. Ecke, Industrial Training Service, Bureau 
of Trade and Industrial Education, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, Cal. 

New Trends in School Shop Safety—DeWitt Hunt, Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater, Okla. 

What Constitutes a Good Safety Education Program in 
Trade and Industrial Education—Roy R. Van Druzee, 
Director, School of Vocational and Adult Education, 
West Allis, Wis. 

Speakers will use approximately 15 to 20 minutes each 
followed by discussion from the floor. 


Thursday, December 18, 9:30 a.m. 
Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 8 


American Association of Technical High Schools 
and Institutes 


Chairman: Edward H. Lang, President, American Asso- 
ciation of Technical High Schools and _ Institutes; 
Principal, Technical and Industrial High School, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Need for Technically Trained Personnel in Quality 
Control Work—Wyatt H. Lewis, Quality Control En- 
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gineer of the Ontario Works of General Electric Co., 
Ontario, Cal. 

Procedures for Establishing Vocational Technical Courses 
(A Preliminary Report of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Committee on Vocational Technical Education) — 
W. N. Fenninger, Chairman, Committee on Vocational 
Technical Education; Supervisor of Technical Educa- 
tion, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

The Need for Technical Training on the High School and 
Institute Level—Leonard R. Hardie, Assistant to In- 
dustrial Relations Supervisor, U. S. Naval Shipyard, 
Terminal Island, Cal. 


Thursday, December 18, 9:30 a.m. 
Theatre—Auditorium 


Apprenticeship Education 

Chairman: Ronald W. Kent, Director, Essex County Vo- 
cational Schools, Newark, N. J. 

Panel Discussion: William F. Patterson, Director, Ap- 
prentice Training Service, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.; Archie J. Mooney, Chief, Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards, California State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations; Secretary, California 
Apprenticeship Council, San Francisco, Cal.; E. C. 
Hinckley, Assistant Supervisor of Industrial Relations, 
Pittsburg Works, Columbia Steel Co., Chairman, 
California Apprenticeship Council, Pittsburg, Cal.; 
J. F. Ingram, Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Ala.; John H. Hill, Bullard Havens Technical School, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; J. H. Stephenson, Coordinator of 
Apprencticeship Training, San Diego City Schools, 
San Diego, Cal.; Lloyd A. Mashburn, Secretary, Los 
Angeles Building Construction Trades Council, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irvin 
De Shetler, Southern California Regional Director, 
C.1.0., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 
Program Chairman: Spencer D. Benbow, Administrative 
Assistant in Charge of Adult Education, Oakland, 
Cal. 
Co-Chairman: Benjamin S. Weiss, Supervisor of Con- 
tinuation Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tuesday, December 16, 2:00 p.m. 

Metropolitan High School—Auditorium—1601 S. Olive St. 
PROBLEMS IN EXPANDING VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Chairman: Basil H. Peterson, President, California Junior 

College Federation; President and District Super- 
intendent, Orange Coast Junior College, Newport 
Beach, Cal. 
Minutes 
15 Presentation of Problem—Julian A. McPhee, State 
Director of Vocational Education; President, 
California Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal. 
60 Attacking the Problems: 
15 James R. Tormey, Director, Adult Center, San 
Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Cal. 
15 J. Graham Sullivan, Director, Vocational and 
Adult Education, San Diego, Cal. 
15 Leo Wolfson, Principal, Reedley College, Reedley, 
Cal. 
John L. Lounsbury, President, San Bernardino 
Valley College, San Bernardino, Cal. 
Steps Ahead—Julian A. McPhee, State Director 
of Vocational Education; President, California 
Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Wednesday, December 17, 2:00 p.m. 
Metropolitan High School—Auditorium 
LIFE-LONG VOCATIONAL LEARNING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH AND 
ADULTS 
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Patternmaking class at Santa Monica Technical School at work 


Chairman: George Mann, Chief, Division of Adult and 
Continuation Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Cal. 

Minutes 

30 The California Program—George Mann, Chief Di- 

vision of Adult and Continuation Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, Cal.: 
Leo Jones, Chief, Bureau of Continuation Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Sacramento 
30 Training Out-of-School Minors in Job Performance 
and Occupational Guidance—Robert S. Hicks, 
President, California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators; District Superintendent of 
El Monte High School District 

30 The Evening School as the Training School for Adult 
Workers—O. D. Adams, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Charge of Adult and Vocational 
Education, San Francisco, Cal. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Program Chairman: Dolph Camp, State Supervisor. 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, State 
Department of Education, Little Rock, Ark. 

Monday, December 15, 1:00 p.m. 

Visit to some high school, in charge of Florence Murphy. 
Board of Education, Los Angeles (or someone desig- 
nated by her). 


Monday, December 15, 2:00 p.m. 
Southern California Gas Company—Auditorium 


Meeting of State Supervisors of Occupational 

Information and Guidance, in Charge of Oc- 

cupational Information and Guidance Service 
Staff of the U. S. Office of Education 


This is not a closed meeting. 


Tuesday, December 16, 10:00 a.m. 

Southern California Gas Company—Auditorium 

Presiding: Dolph Camp, State Supervisor, Occupational! 
Information and Guidance, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Little Rock, Ark. 

The Training of the Vocational Counselor — Gilbert 
Brighouse, Psychology Department, Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cal.; H. B. McDaniel, School of 
Education, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Panel Discussion: Royce E. Brewster, Assistant Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; William H 
McCreary, Special Supervisor, Vocational Education. 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, Cal.: 
Harry Smallenburg, Director, Research and Guidance, 
Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, Cal: 
Truman Cheney, State Supervisor, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Helena, Mont.; Raymond Orr, State Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Guidance, State De- 
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partment of Education, Cheyenne, Wyo.; C. L. Greiber, 
American Vocational Assn., Inc., Past-President repre- 
senting Vocational Guidance; Dircetor, Vocational 
and Adult Education, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Madison, Wis.; J. Graham Sullivan, 
Director, Vocational and Adult Education, San Diego, 
Cal.; Florence E. Murphy, Assistant Supervisor of 
Work Experience, Los Angeles City Schools 


Tuesday, December 16, 2:00 p.m. 

Southern California Gas Company—Auditorium 

Chairman: C. L. Greiber, AVA Past President 

Presiding: Eleanor Zeis, State Supervisor, Occupational 
Information and Guidance, Jackson, Miss. 

The Role of the Vocational Counselor in Education for 
the Years Ahead—Dana M. Cotton, Director of Place- 
ment, Harvard Graduate School of Education, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Status of State Guidance Programs Under the Provisions 
of the George-Barden Act—Glenn E. Smith, State 
Supervisor, Occupational Information and Guidance, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Panel Discussion: Marlin Schrader, State Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Guidance, State Board 
for Vocational Education, Topeka, Kan.; A. W. Ford, 
Supervisor, Distributive Education, State Department 
of Education, Little Rock, Ark.; Margaret Bennett, 
Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools, Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; E. E. Puls, Dean, College of Applied 
Science, Southeastern College, Hammond, La.; John 


A. McCarthy, Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
State Department of Education, Trenton, N. J.; Bertha 
V. Akin, Chief, Bureau of Homemaking Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, Cal.; 
Ralph L. Morgan, Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture, 
State Department of Education, Salem, Ore.; Howard 
Peake, State Supervisor, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, State Department of Education, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


Wednesday, December 17, 2:00 p.m. 

Southern California Gas Co.—Auditorium 

Presiding: Emery Stoops, Administrative Assistant, 
County of Los Angeles Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Personnel Service in Business and Industry—Lewis 
F. Peck, Personnel Manager, Lane-Wells Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Counseling in Business and Industry—H. K. Clinton, Per- 
sonnel Manager, Farmers Insurance Group, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Panel Discussion: M. D. Mobley, Director, Division of 
Vacational Education, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. B. McDaniel, Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal.; Chas. 
W. Sylvester, Assistant Superintendent for Voca- 
tional Education, Board of Education, Baltimore, Md.; 
David H. Dingilian, Head Supervisor, Veterans Edu- 
cational Counseling Service, City College, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Thursday, December 18, 9:00 a.m. 

Southern California Gas Co.—Auditorium 

Visitation to Counseling Center, City College, in 
Charge of David H. Dingilian, Head Supervisor, Vet- 
erans Educational Counseling Service, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Tuesday, December 16, 2:00 p.m. 

Biltmore Hotel—Conference Room No. 1 

Program Chairman: W. E. Smith, District Supervisor, 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Special Service in Vocational Rehabilitation Programs— 
J. J. Brown, American Vocational Association, Inc., 
Vice-President for Vocational Rehabilitation; Director, 
Vocational Rehabilitation, State Board for Vocational 
Education, Austin, Tex. 

National Trends in Vocational Rehabilitation—Paul Bar- 
rett, State Director of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

Applications of Vocational Rehabilitation in California— 
H. D. Hicker, State Director of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
Cal. 





special events at the following places: 


Information Desk 
Board of Education Office 
451 North Hill Street 


The Galleria 





TRIPS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


Delegates who arrive in Los Angeles for the American Vocational Association Con- 
vention before Monday, December 15, may obtain a booklet describing trips and 


The Office 
Frank Wiggins Trade School 
1646 South Olive St. 


On Saturday and Sunday, December 13 and 14, these booklets may be obtained at 


Special Information Desk 


The Biltmore Hotel (AVA Convention Headquarters) 
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From the AVA Office 


L. H. DENNIS 


Executive Secretary, AVA 


OR several years, AVA 

leaders have realized the 
need for a revision of our AVA 
structure. Such a revision has 
been studied by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive Committee. The 
members of this committee include the following: 
Ralph H. Woods, (Ky.) chairman; John A. Mc- 
Carthy (N. J.); William T. Bawden (Kan.); John A. 
Beaumont (Ill.); Claud M. Andrews (Fla.); W. F. 
Stewart (Ohio); Dolph Camp (Ark.); Inez Wallace 
(Ga.). The following preliminary report of the com- 
mittee will be presented to the House of Delegates at 
the Los Angeles convention. 


L. H. Dennis 


Proposed Revised Constitution of the 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 


I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be “American 
Vocational Association, Inc.” 


II. The purposes of the Association shall be: 

(a) To assume and maintain active national leadership 
in the promotion of all types of vocational and industrial 
arts education for youth and adults including directed 


work experience. 

(b) To render service to state or local communities 
in stabilizing and promoting vocational education. 

(c)- To provide a national open forum for the study 
and discussion of questions involved in vocational and 
industrial arts education. 

(d) To unite the vocational and industrial arts educa- 
tion interests in the entire country through membership 
representatives. 

(e} To encourage further development of programs 
of education related to vocational education including 
industrial and other forms of practical arts. 

(f) To have and possess all the rights, powers, and 
privileges given to corporations by common law to sue 
and be sued, to borrow money and secure the payment 
of the same by notes, bonds, and mortgages and upon 
personal and real property, and to rent, lease, purchase, 
hold, sell, and convey such personal and real property 
as may be necessary and proper for the purpose of erect- 
ing buildings and for other proper objects of such cor- 
poration. 


III. Membership 


All persons interested in vocational and industrial arts 
education shall be eligible to membership. 

Applications for membership shall be filed with the 
Executive Secretary. Membership shall begin with pay- 
ments of dues. There shall be five (5) classes of member- 
ship; as follows: 

Affiliated Membership—All members affiliated with 
societies who pay annual dues of $2.00; Direct Member- 
ship—All those who pay annual dues of $3.00; Contribut- 
ing Membership—All those who pay annual dues of 
$10.00; Sustaining Membership—All those who pay an- 
nual dues of $25.00 (Trade or similar organizations are 
eligible for sustaining memberships); Endowment (Life) 
Memberships—All those who pay at one time $100.00. 
These amounts shall in each case include payment for 
‘one subscription of the official Journal of the Association. 
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The membership year shall extend from December 1 
of one year until November 30 of the following year, 
regardless of the time when dues are paid. 


IV. Divisions 

The divisions of the Association shall be those of Agri- 
cultural Education, Business and Distributive Education, 
Home Economics Education, Industrial Arts Education, 
Trade and Industrial Education, Vocational Guidance, 
and Vocational Rehabilitation. 


V. Officers 


Eligibility—Only members who are active in the 
work of the Association shall be eligible to membership 
on the Council, in the House of Delegates, and on the 
Executive Committee or to hold any other office. 

Officers—The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, a Treasurer, an Executive Secretary, and one 
Vice-President for each division having a membership 
of 500 or more in the Association. The foregoing officers 
shall constitute the Executive Committee. The President 
and the Treasurer shall be elected for a term of one year 
by the House of Delegates at the annual business meeting. 
The Executive Secretary shall be elected by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

All Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the House of 
Delegates for a term of three years to serve for one 
term only. If during the year between annual conven- 
tions, a vacancy occurs on the Executive Committee, 
the vacancy shall be filled by a vote of the Executive 
Committee. Persons thus selected shall serve as tem- 
porary members of the Executive Committee until the 
next convention. 

As a vacancy occurs in the vice-presidency of any 
division eligible to have a Vice-President, the said di- 
vision shall present to the Executive Committee the 
names of three of its members whom it recommends for 
nomination. 

The Executive Committee shall appoint a Nominating 
Committee consisting of two members from each division 
of the Association entitled to representation on the 
Executive Committee. The Nominating Committee shall 
secure from the Executive Committee the list of officers 
of the Association for which election is to be held. The 
Executive Committee shall transmit the recommendations 
for nomination by the respective divisions to the Nomi- 
nating Committee. The Nominating Committee shall se- 
lect the nominees for Vice-Presidents from the lists of 
names presented by the respective divisions of the Asso- 
ciation. The weight of the vote. of the respective mem- 
bers of the Nominating Committee shall be in proportion 
to the membership each represents, If any member calls 
for the use of weighted voting. 

The Nominating Committee shall present to the House 
of Delegates at the annual meeting a list of nominations 
for the officers of the Association falling vacant at that 
time. Additional nominations may be made from the 
floor by members of the House of Delegates. 

In the event of a vacancy in any office of the Asso- 
ciation, other than the expiration of a term, the Executive 
Committee is empowered to fill said office by appoint- 
ment until the next annual meeting of the Association, 
at which time the prescribed procedure shall be followed 
to elect a member for the unexpired term. 


VI. Council 


Membership—The Council shall consist of representa- 
tives of divisions and groups within the Association 
approved by the Executive Committee. To be eligible 





for representation on the Council, each division or group 
shall: 

(a) Be organized to attain specific educational objec- 
tives in harmony with the overall purposes of the AVA; 

(b) Have a membership in the AVA for the preced- 
ing year of not fewer than 50 members; 

(c) Present a formal application for recognition to 
the Executive Committee of the Association. 

The procedure for electing membership in the Council 
shall be determined by each group with the approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

Duties—The duties of the Council shall be: 

(a) To study and make recommendations to the 
Executive Committee regarding specific problems and 
needed developments in the activities of the Association; 

(b) To study and make recommendations on matters 
referred to the Council by the Executive Committee; 

(c) To serve as an advisory body to the Executive 
Committee on matters of policy of the AVA. 

Officers—The retiring president of the Association shall 
be Chairman of the Council and will serve as liaison 
officer between the Council and the Executive Committee. 

The Council shall select a Vice-Chairman and a Re- 
cording Secretary at the time of the annual meeting 
of the Association to serve for the ensuing year or until 
their successors are elected. 

Membership on the Executive Committee and in the 
Council shall be limited to AVA members in good stand- 
ing for a year or more. 


VII. House of Delegates 


(a) House of Delegates—The business of the Asso- 
ciation shall be transacted by a House of Delegates, 
except as otherwise provided in this Constitution. The 
meetings of the House of Delegates shall be open meet- 
ings. All members of the Association in good standing 
shall have the privilege of the floor at all sessions of 
the House of Delegates. 

(b) The House of Delegates shall be composed as 
follows: (1) State Directors of Vocational Education 
(one from each state); (2) Presidents of affiliated asso- 
ciations; (3) Each affiliated association shall be entitled 
to one member in the House of Delegates for each 40 
paid-up members for the previous year; (c) the privilege 
of voting shall be restricted to the members of the 
House of Delegates; (d) Only members in good standing 
during the preceding year may serve as members of the 
House of Delegates; (e) The House of Delegates shall 
meet at the time and place of holding the annual con- 
vention of the Association. 


VIII. Affiliated Associations 


Affiliated Associations and Branches—Organizations or 
persons engaged or otherwise interested in vocational 
education may be affiliated with the Association under 
arrangements to be made by the Executive Committee 
and by the Association applying for affiliation. Affiliated 
Associations shall pay into the treasury of the American 
Vocational Association annual dues of $2.00 for each of 
their members. 


IX. Duties of the Officers and Executive Committee 

The President, or in his absence, the Vice-President 
designated by him, or upon his failure to do so, by 
the Executive Committee, shall preside at all meetings of 
the Association, and of the Executive Committee, and 
shall perform the duties usually devolving upon a pre- 
siding officer. 

The Executive Secretary shall keep a full and accurate 
record of the proceedings of the general meetings of 
the Association and all meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He shall keep accurate membership records. He 
shall conduct such correspondence and fulfill such other 
duties as the Executive Committee shall assign. 

The Treasurer shall receive and, under the direction 
of the Executive Committee, shall hold in safekeeping 


all moneys paid to the Association, and shall expend 
the same only upon the order of said committee. The 
Treasurer shall keep an exact account of his receipts 
and expenditures, with vouchers for the latter, which 
account he shall render to the Executive Committee 
when requested. No bills or accounts shall be authorized 
for payment by the Executive Committee unless detailed 
vouchers are presented for the same. 

The Executive Committee shall constitute the ad- 
ministrative body for the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, and among its duties shall have direction and 
charge of conferences and conventions and of all publi- 
cations. The Executive Committee shall appoint the 
Executive Secretary of the Association and shall de- 
termine his compensation. It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Committee to provide for the safekeeping 
and proper investment of all funds of the Association. 


X. Committees 


Membership on all committees shall be confined to 
members in good standing during the present and preced- 
ing year. 

Committees shall be appointed as follows: 

(a) Standing committees shall be appointed, as needed, 
by the Executive Committee. 

(b) Special committees shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee as follows: (1) the Nominating 
Committee, consisting of two representatives from each 
of the divisions provided under Article V. If any mem- 
ber of the committee calls for weighted voting, the weight 
of the vote of the respective members of the committee 
shall be in proportion to the membership each repre- 
sents. The Committee shall present at the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting a list of nomiations for the offices of the 
Association which will be vacant at that time. Additional 
nominations may be made from the floor by members 
of the House of Delegates; (2) A Resolutions Committee 
of eight members, not more than two of which shall be 
from any of the seven special fields as enumerated in 
Section IV of this Constitution, to report at the annual 
meeting of the House of Delegates; (3) An Auditing 
Committee of three to audit the accounts of the Asso- 
ciation for the fiscal year, which committee shall report 
at the annual business meeting; (4) A Program Com- 
mittee of 10; (5) A Committee on Research and Publica- 
tions of seven members to work under the direction 
of the Executive Committee; (6) Additional committees 
may be appointed from time to time, by the Executive 
Committee, as the necessity for them arises. 


XI. Meetings 


The annual convention of the Association shall be 
held at such time and place as the Executive Committee 
shall decide. The Executive Committee may at its discre- 
tion, fix a convention fee to be paid by all persons 
attending the regular sessions of the convention. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of 
the President or at the written request of five members 
of the Committee. 

Members of the Executive Committee shall be re- 
imbursed for necessary expenses incurred while attend- 
ing Executive Committee meetings. 


XII. Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended as follows: 

All proposed amendments must be in the hands of 
the Executive Secretary 60 days previous to the date 
set for the annual convention and copies thereof shall 
be printed in the “American Vocational Journal” of the 
Association issued prior to the convention. 

The proposed amendments shall be submitted in writ- 
ing to the House of Delegates at a regular meeting during 
the annual convention. 

This Constitution may be revised or amended by a 
two-thirds vote of all members of the House of Dele- 
gates voting at any annual convention. 
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TENTATIVE MENU 


Choice of One 
Antipaste Maison Soup du Jour 


Half Iced Cantaloupe 


Entrees 
Half Broiled Chicken, Colbert Butter 
Baked Smithfield Ham with Raisin Sauce 


Roast Young Tom Turkey, Stuffing and 
Current Jelly 


Tenderloin of Beef Saute, Bordelaise 
Fresh Vegetables Potatoes 
Desserts 


Layer Cake Sherbet Ice Cream Orange Ice 
Coffee 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
CONVENTION BANQUET 


EARL CARROLL THEATRE RESTAURANT 
Sunset and Vine 
Hollywoed, California DECEMBER 17, 1947 

Wednesday 

6:30 P. M. 
Don’t miss an evening in glamorous Hollywood—at 
the justly famous Earl Carroll Theatre Restaurant. 
Here are 4 good reasons why you will want to be 
at the banquet—The big event of the convention. 


COUNT THEM 
ENTERTAINMENT 


One of the best shows staged by the master show- 
man—Earl Carroll—fifty of the most beautiful 
girls in the world—scores of acts—a thousand 
laughs—see a fine show on the largest double 
revolving stage in the world. 


DANCING 


Whether you rhumba, samba, or fox trot, you'll 
enjoy dancing to the music of Manny Strand's 
CBS Orchestra. 


ATMOSPHERE 
Relax in a comfortable chair at a reserved table. 
Your reservation gives you a full and unobstructed 
view of the stage. 
CUISINE 
Supervised by a nationally known chef—served 
in such an ——— manner that your pleasures, 
gastronomically speaking, will be satisfied. 
It’s informal—it’s inexpensive—it’s im portant 
that you mail your reservations now— 


DINNER + DANCING + ENTERTAINMENT + TAX + TIP 
Your ticket pays the whole bill 


TO: CLIFFORD M. DAVIS, TREASURER 
451 NORTH HILL STREET 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 
Enclosed is $ for tickets at $5.00 each 
for the AVA Banquet at Earl Carroll Theatre Restau- 


rant in Hollywood on Wednesday, December 17, 1947, 
at 6:30 P. M. 


Name 
Mailing Address 
City. 

















Nutrition is Your Business |at 


In this wintry month, as America prepares for that feast 
which celebrates the birth of the Prince of Peace, men 
and women of good will take spiritual stock, give thanks 
for many blessings. 

Well-nourished bodies and minds are the wealth of 
America. One of the great blessings that this country 
enjoys is the food it produces in such abundance. Farm- 
ers and ranchers who produce this food, and we at Swift 
& Company who process and distribute it, have an occa- 
sion for satisfaction in our teamwork. Together we can 
say—and proudly—‘“‘Nutrition is our business.” 

Good nutrition begins with soil itself. Out of the soil 
come the crops—the fruits and grains and vegetables we 
eat. Out of the soil also come the grasses and legumes 
and grains on which livestock feed—the very foundation 
of the meat and dairy products that are the protein back- 
bone of our nation’s food. 

Today the American people are better nourished than 
ever before in history. This is cause for pride and rejoic- 
ing. For a better fed, healthier people leads to a stronger 
nation with greater capacity for clearer thinking, for 
work and production. 

Good nutrition adds life to your years and years to 
your life. Good eating, which today we call the science 
of nutrition, is not an accident. It must be planned— 
beginning with the preparation of the soil and continuing 
through the raising of the crops and livestock, to the 
selection and preparation of meals for the table. This is 
an activity in which we all play an important part. 
Swift men of research and technology, like you farmers 
and ranchers all over America, are seeking ways in which 
the food of our people may be improved and our joint 
operations made to thrive ever more abundantly. 





OUR CITY COUSIN 








Why does City Cousin cry? 
He has no room for his Mince Pie! 











Competition Sets the Pace 


There’s lots of competition in the livestock and meat in- 
dustry —both in the buying of livestock, and in the sell- 
ing of the meat and by-products. U.S. Government re 
ports show the best evidence of this competition when 
they list a total of more than 4,000 meat packers and 
more than 22,500 other commercial slaughterers oper- 
ating in the United States. Of course, Swift & Company 
does not bid against every one of these 26,500 slaughter- 
ers at every point at which it buys livestock. However, 
there isn’t a purchase of livestock or a sale of meat made 
that doesn’t have to meet a considerable number of 
actual or potential bids of competitors. 


ae 
Business is Built 
on Faith 


The American business system is based 

on keeping faith with the people whom 

business serves. For example, if Swift 

& Company is to continue to be suc- 
cessful, five distinct groups of people must have faith 
in our ability to serve them: producers, stockholders, 
employes, retailers and consumers. 

Farmers and ranchers look to us to provide a daily 
cash market, and to compete in buying their live- 
stock and other products. We, in turn, depend on you 
for raw materials. Our operations and yours are in- 
terdependent and based on mutual trust in each 
other’s fair dealing. 

The 64,000 stockholders invest their savings in . 
Swift & Company with faith that good management 
will earn them a fair return on their investment. To 
keep that faith, the company must earn a reasonable 
profit. 

Another definite responsibility of management is 
to provide regular employment, good working condi- 
tions, plants and tools for the 74,000 employes of 
Swift. Here again, mutual faith and understanding 
is essential. 

In serving retailers in every city and town in the 
nation, Swift is very conscious of its responsibilities 
to this fourth important group. Through exacting 
quality-control we are able to supply the retailers 
with the grade and type of products their trade de- 
mands. To serve them faithfully, we have to study 
and understand their problems, and give them an 
understanding of ours. 

The fifth and largest group served by Swift is the 
consumers’ of the nation. Their faith in the Swift 
name and Swift’s branded products is the very basis 
of our business—and a great asset to both you and us. 

As We review the operation of Swift & Company at 
the year’s end, we again resolve to do everything in 
our power to justify the faith placed in our business 


by so many people. 
Late 


President, Swift & Company 














Warm Water for Cows in Winter 


The temperature of water provided for dairy cows during 
winter is very important in milk production. Milking cows 
require a lot of water to keep production at top level. But ir 
cold weather they won’t drink more than enough to take th 
edge off their thirst if the water is at low temperature, says 
G. O. Gibson, of Texas A. & M. The result is that the yield o! 
milk falls off. And when the volume of production drops, it 
hits the dairyman’s profits without reducing his overhead 
costs. Gibson estimates that under wintertime dry feeding 
conditions, a milking cow needs five pounds of water for each 
pound of milk produced. .Dairymen may solve the water 
temperature problem by using some sort of heating device. 
A homemade tank heater fixed up with the aid of a metal oil 
barrel would do the job, or other simple methods can be 
rigged up to keep water flowing to the cows at the tem- 
perature they prefer. 





UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Swift & Company 
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Martha Logan's Recipe for 
MINCEMEAT 
| pound cooked beef shank, 1% pounds brown sugar Track Down the Facts Lie-> 


i 


chuck, or neck meat 1 quart cider 
1 cup meat stock 2 teaspoons salt The beaver is an industrious and 
2 pound suet 2 teaspoons nutmeg intelligent animal. He fells trees, 





4 pounds apples 2 teaspoons cloves builds dams, and wastes little 

2 pound currants mn 3 teaspoons cinnamon — effort or material. A “by-product” 

1 pound seeded raisins 5 tablespoons lemon juice f his buildi tinme—th 
Pare, core, and chop apples. Chop together currants and raisins. Add - - . ——— Se 
apples, sugar, cider, and meat stock. Cook about 5 minutes. Grind meat bark of limbs and logs— provides 
and suet. Add with seasonings to apple mixture. Simmer 1 hour, stirring his supply of winter food. 
frequently to prevent burning. Add lemon juice. We in the livestock and meat 
juring This mincemeat may be made ahead of time and canned for use through- industry have been “busy as 
, COWS out the holiday season. (Yield: 4 quarts) beavers” developing methods of 
But ir NY, .. saving the different by-products of livestock. These products 
ke the Sy ae a benefit the human race in many ways. Many ailments are re- 
>. gays lieved by extracts from livestock glands. Numerous ordinary 
ield of Y Yas articles, such as glue, buttons, combs, knife handles, soap, 
ops, it Sze. To all our friends on America's farms and / etc., originate from livestock. 
rhead \ JESS ranches, we at Swift & Company wish | Under normal conditions the returns from livestock by- 
eding }\ products are almost large enough to offset the operating and 
r each a Mer vy Ch slmmas and |! marketing expenses of the meat packers. The value of by- 
water Na G : products has reduced the average cost of meat to consumers 
levice. a Hafipry ANew Wowr F \ and — increased the prices the producer receives for live- 
‘tal oil C { stock. 
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NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS a 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Yearsmand Years to Your Life 
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Audio-Voas 





Visual Materials for 








ALBERT J. ROSENBERG 


Manager, Text-Film Department 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Patternmaking and Foundry .Work 


The following list of visual aids may be used to supplement textual material in the fields of 
patternmaking and foundry work. It is suggested that each film and filmstrip be previewed 
before using as some may contain information that is too advanced or too elementary. 


These films and filmstrips can be obtained from the producer or distributor listed with each 
title. The addresses of producers and distributors are given at the end of this listing. In many 
cases, these materials may be obtained from your local film library or local film distributor; also 
many universities have large film libraries from which they may be borrowed. 


The running time (min), whether it is silent (si) or sound (sd), motion picture (MP) or 
filmstrip (FS), are listed with each title. All those not listed as color (C) are black and white. 
All of the motion pictures are 16mm; filmstrips are 35mm. 


PATTERNMAKING FUNDAMENTALS 
Patternmaking (SVE FS). 


Making a One-Piece Flat Pattern (USOE 21 min sd MP). 
Shows how to identify the parts of the molding flask; 
how to use shrinkage rules; how to prepare a pattern 
layout; how to prepare the pieces that make up a pat- 
tern; how to make identical castings; how to finish 
patterns. 


Making a Pattern With a Vertical Core (USOE 15 min 
sd MP). Explains the importance of making a prelimi- 
nary sketch; shows how to make the layout; how to 
allow for shrinkage; how to allow for finish; how to lay 
out the core prints; how to use the layout; how to 
assemble the pattern; how to allow for draft; how to 
shellac the pattern. 


Making a Pattern With a Horizontal Core (USOE 14 min 
sd MP). Shows when to use a horizontal core; how to 
allow for shrinkage in bronze; how to lay out fillets; 
how to make horizontal core prints; how to true up 
a parting plane; how to dowel a pattern with a hori- 
zontal core; how to turn crusher strips. 


Making a Pattern With a Tail Print (USOE 19 min sd 
MP). Shows how to mold castings with holes; how to 
make a rough sketch for visualizing the actual casting; 
how to use dry sand cores; how to form core cavities 
by using tail prints; how to make a layout including 
tail prints. 


Making a Segmented Pattern (USOE 22 min sd MP). 
Shows how to plan segmentation of pattern; how to lay 
out segments and web; how to assemble the pattern; 
how to prepare a recessed hub; how to finish the pattern. 


Making a Pattern for a Three-Part Mold (USOE 20 min 
sd MP). Explains the reasons for the three part pattern; 
shows how to make the layout; how to segment the body 
or center section; how to eliminate end grain on large 
flanges; how to turn large work on the end of the lathe. 


be 


Making a Pattern for a Flanged Pipe Elbow (USOE 18 
min sd MP). Shows how to make a right angle layout; 
how to make a 90 degree, horizontally parted round 
body; how to turn out separate core prints; how to 
make split flanges; how to set flanges into core prints; 
how to assemble half the pattern on the layout; how 
to dowel an elbow pattern; how to apply fillets. 


(Making a Match Board Pattern (USOE 20 min sd MP) 
Shows how to sketch a match board; how to prepare the 
board; how to make the patterns; how to make a match- 
board layout; how to prepare gates to connect patterns; 
how to prepare the runner for the cope side; how to 
assemble the match board; how to turn a draft taper 
on a hole; how to attach flask fixtures. 


Making a Core Box for a Vertical Core (USOE 19 min 
sd MP). Shows how to make sand cores; the function 
of the sand core; how to make a half box; how to use 
parted boxes; how to use layout pattern in making a 
core box; how to prepare core box pieces; how to assem- 
ble a core box. 


Making a Core Box for a Flanged Pipe Elbow (USOE 
21 min sd MP). Shows how to use pattern layout in 
making a core box; how to design a core box; how to 
lay out a curved core piece; how to turn the core cavity 
in a curved piece; how to use a reverse template; how 
to assemble a core box having a curved core piece; 
how to finish the core box. 


Making a Core Box for a Tail Print (USOE 17 min sd 
MP). Shows how to use dry sand cores in molding holes 
in castings; how to use pattern layout to make a core 
‘box; how to distinguish between core and core print; 
how to lay out the core print; how to add the core; 
how to determine parting line of core box. 


PATTERNMAKING PROBLEMS 


Making a Pattern Using a Green and a Dry Sand Core 
(USOE 14 min sd MP). Shows how a green sand core 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Thousands of 


“Teachers’ Assistants” are 


a your service! 


> 


— 





Puts them to work for you, 


speeding instruction, 


lightening heavy loads 





Day after day, more and more educational films 
are being added to the nation’s 16mm film 
libraries . . . films covering everything from 
laboratory sciences to fine arts . . . for all classes 
from the grades through college. 

And to help you take full advantage of this 
wealth of modern teaching material, Bell & 
Howell offers you the professional-quality Filmo- 
sound projector. 

With a Filmosound, you are always assured 
screen pictures that are jump-free, bright, and 


sharp. Sound, cleared of “flutter”? and hum, is 
truly natural, even in large halls. 


Teachers who have used motion pictures most 
successfully know the new, cooler operating 
Filmosound as the easy-to-thread, film-protect- 
ing school projector for both sound and silent 
16mm films. Plan now to let Filmosound work 
for you. For complete information, write to 
Bell & Howell Company, 7170 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., and London. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational / ournal. 
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A Little Learning is a “Dang’rous” Thing 


\o T eachet vr aids 


‘““T KNOW how to teach,” said the new vocational 
teacher to the vocational school director (30 
years in service) who had attempted to show the 
novice a better way to teach. “I know how to teach; 
I’ve had teacher training. I’ve got my XYZ certificate,” 
and with that remark he produced a small card on 
which a brief course outline was printed, counter- 
signed with signatures of two important officials. 
The director found that this strange behavior was 
the result of a firm conviction on the part of the 
new teacher that the art of teaching a trade could 
be learned in 10 easy lessons. Anyone with the te- 
merity to question this knowledge of the best way to 
teach was exhibiting evidence only of 30 years of 
experience, but lacking the subtle techniques acquired 
in the 10 easy lessons. 


UCH “bumptiousness” is prevalent among adults 

called upon to teach after achieving success, 
average or above, in the practice of a calling and 
certificated in a special teacher-training course. Ask 
the same person years later to comment on his teach- 
ing experience and he will admit that teaching his 
trade on a high professional plane has required study 
and application equivalent to, or greater than, that 
required to learn the skills and understandings of 
the trade. He may also say that his concept of the 
details of his trade before he began to teach it was 
amazingly narrow. 

“A little learning is a dang’rous thing,” is Alex- 
ander Pope’s way of emphasizing the truism that an 
apprentice is more likely to be sure he is right than 
the master mechanic. 

A narrow concept of the possibilities in any field is 
“dang’rous.” This is especially true of the restricted 
and fore-shortened teacher-training methods now 
deing used in some industries as an aftermath of 
war production training. 

The danger lies not in the meagre accomplishment 
itself, for under normal conditions a restricted out- 
look can be broadened, but in the attitude developed 
all too frequently by those who have “graduated” 
that the last word has been said and the ultimate 
teaching skill attained. Extravagant claims do the 
movement more harm than good. 


ORTUNATELY, the situation may not be as seri- 
ous as it sounds. Already many who have taken 
the XYZ course have indicated readiness to obtain 
further training. If qualified to enter, they will be 
welcomed in any vocational teacher-training curricu- 
lum if they desire to prepare for teaching in a public 
vocational school. They should not be led to believe, 
however, that preparation for teaching is an overnight 
affair, because a mind closed to new ideas is hard to 
teach. 
The recent application of the four or five formal 
instructional steps in machine operation (particularly 


WALTER B. JONES 


University of Pennsylvania 


in training machine demonstrators in industry which 
for the purpose intended has been in many places 
quite effective) recalls the century-old beginning in 
the formalistic method of Herbartianism. This method 
was not originated during World War II, or even dur- 
ing World War I, but adapted to industrial education 
from a well-known source. Charles R. Allen* popu- 
larized the formal steps in vocational education, but 
the original application by Herbart was made to the 
teaching of pure mathematics and the classics in 
which the formal recitation was the sole method. 
These steps have persevered, although the influence 
in the U.S. of Herbartian literature was not great 
until after the “Report of the Committee of Fifteen 
on Elementary Schools” was made to the NEA in 
1895. A similar report five years earlier by the Com- 
mittee of Ten aimed at unification of secondary schools, 
was undoubtedly influenced by the Herbartian philos- 
ophy of education. 

Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841) was profes- 
sor of philosophy and education at the University of 
Gottingen and the University of Konigsberg. At the 
latter place he established his pedagogical seminar 
with a practice school attached, the forerunner of 
the University type of instruction and experimenta- 
tion in the subject of education. 


HE following quotation concerning that part of 

Herbart’s educational philosophy concerning 
method is taken from Monroe’s “History of Educa- 
tion”** in which the celebrated formal steps are pre- 
sented: 


“Preparation—The calling to mind of such older ideas 
as have intimate connection with the new to be imparted, 
and their arrangement in such an order as will explain 
the meaning of the new and tend to make lasting the 
impression which it makes; and the actual process of 


“Presentation—so that the new will be wholly appro- 
priated. Here the concrete materials are finally brought 
together so that a general idea is found. The third step 
is that of 


“Association—The actual combination of the new with 
the old. This is the apperceptive process, and this pre- 
liminary fusion is largely the work of the imagination. 
The fourth step is 


. “System—the complete separation of the general notion 


from its concrete embodiment in particulars. The gen- 
eral concept is now to be related in a systematic way 
with previously acquired knowledge, so as to make an 
organic whole. This is the work of teflection and requires 
both repetition and definite form of expression in lan- 
guage. The fifth step is method or 


*Allen, Charles R., The Instructor, The Man, and The 
Job. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1919, Parts 
IV to VII. 


**Monroe, Paul, History of Education, Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1922. 
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“Application—This is the progressive reflection of the 
pupil as he realizes the general concept gained through 
activities; the child must make application of his stock of 
ideas, as rapidly as they are gained, so far as is possible 
in the limited activities of a child’s life. In this way 
the child’s ideas develop and are fused into a harmonious 
and organic mental life, out of which grows, through 
suggestion and direction, his active life.” ‘ 


These steps are an elaboration by Tuiskon Ziller, 
professor at Leipzig, of Herbart’s four formal steps of 
clearness, association, system, and method. Monroe 
states that these steps may be taken as the basal 
psychological principle of the recitation. Clearness, 
Ziller divides into preparation and presentation in its 
application to elementary education. To method he 
gives an additional title—application. 


ERBARTIANISM placed emphasis on pure 

mathematics, classical languages, literature, and 
history. Herbart believed that the Homeric poems 
furnished the best materials for the education of boys. 
His teaching method was particularly applicable to 
these subjects. 

The characteristic vocabulary of the later Herbart- 
ians included the following five formal steps of meth- 
od: (a) preparation, (b) presentation, (c) comparison, 
(d) generalization, (e) application. 


“There is no particular virtue in these steps them- 
selves nor is the good that Herbart aims at to be attained 
by the mere formal application of these steps to a reci- 
tation. This method is a mere form to aid in the realiza- 
tion of the great end of instruction, a form of which 
a teacher who is successful in obtaining that end may 
be in entire ignorance and in the use of which even 
the teacher familiar with it should most often be uncon- 
scious.” 


It should be pointed out here that it is not the pur- 
pose of this statement to pass judgment on either 
the original or the modern application of Herbart’s 
methodology but merely to call attention to its genesis. 

The writer, in common with others in vocational 
education, has with certain precautions and qualifica- 
tions used the preparation, presentation, application, 
and checking formula for some types of instruction. 
However, when it is used, a definite attempt is made 
to divorce it from the century-old formalism which 
has dogged its footsteps and to provide other methods 
for teachers of vocational education to use where such 
methods are inappropriate. 

It is essentially the dictatorial method based on 
the one best way for the most people. One must in 
each case conform to a set formula. Conformity is 
primary. Individuality is secondary. 


UT all persons are not alike. It is a well-known 

fact that no two persons are alike and we can 
train them only in part to be and react alike. Conse- 
quently different methods must be devised to teach 
persons with different abilities and characteristics. 

Suppose a left-handed trainee is being taught when 
the formula is set up for right-handed persons. Must 
he conform to right-handed methods? Should he be 
discharged if he does not? Or shall the method be 
changed? 

Modern education, particularly modern industrial 
education, rather than following Herbart, tends more 
toward methods the germs of which were developed 
by Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), a Swiss 
reformer in his school at Neuhof, from 1775 to 1780 
in what was probably the first “industrial school for 
the poor.” (Learning by individualized apprenticeship 


*Monroe, Ibid., p. 637. 
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methods in industry of course antedated this school, 
for apprenticeship is old as time itself.) 

Basically, the Pestalozzian movement takes the 
learner into consideration much more than the Her- 
bartian method, at least as it has been practiced by 
his followers. 

“Pestalozzi first made clear and forced upon the 
public the position that the whole problem of edu- 
cation was to be considered from the point of view 
of the developing mind of the child.”’* 

While Pestalozzi may be considered the father of 
the child-centered school, it was John Dewey, the 
leading contemporary educational philosopher in 
America, who years later led the way and inspired 
modern educators concerned with general education 
to reconstruct educational practice. He called attention 
particularly to the importance of placing the individual 
learner into a position of greater importance if the 
act of learning is to take place effectively. 

Now vocational educators, whether they are located 
in school or in industry, must also take these princi- 
ples into account. To be sure, vocational education is 
of necessity largely work-centered. But the methods 
involved in acquiring skills, either hand or machine 
(te choose only one of the constituent elements of a 
well-organized vocational education curriculum) may 
differ in keeping with the differences in human beings 
who are attempting to learn these skills. One of the 
most dramatic of the modern industrial experiments 
illustrating this point which has come to our attention 
is the well-known Western Electric experiment at its 
Hawthorne plant in Chicago in the production of tele- 
phone apparatus.** One of these experiments extending 
over a period of years was originally designed to show 
the effects of increases or decreases in shop illumina- 
tion on production. After extensive investigation it 
was apparent that the feelings of the workers—the 
way they felt about their job and the attention they 
were receiving—was of more importance than the 
shop lighting conditions, important as they are known 
to be. 


HERE are many examples of good teaching in 

industrial plants where modern personnel methods 
are practiced. Situations in which the most favorable 
occupational standards are achieved through teaching 
methods which exhibit the skill of a professionalized 
vocational teacher. 

Such a plant is that of the RCA Victor Co. in 
Camden, N. J. Here an unusual educational induction 
program has been put into practice. The writer ob- 
served the job-analysis procedures being carried out 
prior to training large groups of women on the drill 
press. It was evident here that while high speed per- 
formance and quality standards were the objectives, 
the method to be used in attaining them was not so 
rigidly set by the operation formula that individual 
human variations in procedure could not be considered 


Formalistic training of machine demonstrators may 
do no great harm to prospective trainees if the demon- 
strators are not highly intelligent persons. Even the 
most intelligent, whose activities should be directed 
by logical thinking, often takes the easiest way and 
culls out all who do not conform to the so-called one 
best way. 

(Continued on page 41) 


*Monroe, Ibid., p. 598. 


**Roethlisberger, F. J. and Dickson, W. J., Management 
and the Worker, Harvard University Press, 1941. 
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Machine Shop 


JOSEPH E. MILANO 


Registrar, Veterans Vocational School 
Troy, New York 


HE Veterans Vocational School, Troy, New York, 

in a period of two years, has developed into one of 

the leading trade schools in the state, offering training 
in 14 different trades. George E. Holliday is director. 
The former New York State War Training School 
opened as a Veterans Vocational School in July, 1945, 
with an enrollment of 43 veterans who were studying 
refrigeration and air conditioning, machine shop prac- 
tice, radio and communications. Facilities immediately 
were expanded to meet the demands of returning serv- 
icemen. From this beginning the school has expanded 
beyond its present seven story building and has opened 
the Riverside Building to house the automotive and 
Diesel courses. Present enrollment is 494 students in 
full-time day classes and 263 in seven part-time eve- 
ning courses. One and two year courses are offered in 
automobile mechanics, carpentry and woodworking, 
machine shop practice, mechanical drafting and 
machine design, refrigeration and air conditioning, 
radio and communications, electrical construction and 
maintenance, and industrial electronics. Courses not 
previously offered—plumbing and heating, sheet metal, 
body and fender repair, painting and refinishing auto- 
mobiles, painting and decorating, and Diesel engine 
maintenance and repair—were started in November. 
The main building is near the central business sec- 
tion of Troy; 90,000 square feet of floor area provide 
ample space for the well-lighted, adequately equipped 
classrooms, shops, and laboratories. The plumbing and 
heating shop and the welding shop are on the ground 
floor. The main floor is occupied by the machine shop 
with its complete and modern facilities for general 
machine work and training. The carpentry shop, 
spacious enough for house construction, the electrical 
laboratory, and four classrooms are on the second floor. 
The electrical construction, sheet metal, and refrigera- 
tion shops occupy the third and fourth floors. Here 
domestic and commercial installations are located. 
Modern drafting rooms, and the painting and decorat- 


Carpentry 


TRAINED VETERANS 
GET JOBS 


ing shop are on the fifth floor. The entire sixth floor is 
devoted to the television laboratory, the AC and DC 
laboratory, FM laboratory, the receiver shop, the radio 
station and the classrooms. 

The newly acquired Riverside Building has 16,000 
square feet of floor space and has been renovated to 
accommodate the automotive and Diesel trades. The 
machines and power tools used in the shops are modern 
industrial type equipment. All shops are equipped with 
the latest machinery as supplied by the equipment 
manufacturers selected as leaders in each particular 
field and the laboratories are provided with the latest 
type instruments for precision measuring and testing. 

The school is in continuous operation throughout the 
year except for three vacation periods; a one-week 
spring vacation, a two-week summer vacation in July. 
and a one-week Christmas vacation. Examinations are 
held during the last week of January, April, July, and 
October. New courses, are started the week following 
quarterly examinations. There is no regular starting 
period for all courses in any one month as in public 
schools and colleges. In November, new classes began 
in body and fender repair, automobile painting and 
refinishing, Diesel engine maintenance and repair. 
electrical construction and maintenance, painting and 
decorating, plumbing and heating, radio and com- 
munications, and sheet metal. 

Each course covers one school year of 48 weeks. Each 
school week consists of 30 clock hours of instruction 
given in five days of six clock hours per day, Monday 
through Friday, exclusive of holidays. 

To be acceptable for enrollment, applicants must 
have satisfactorily completed at least one year of sec- 
ondary school education or must demonstrate the 
equivalent in all subjects necessary for successful com- 
pletion of the course in which they desire to enroll. 
They must also demonstrate, throughout their training. 
adequate mental capacity and manual dexterity to 
assure successful completion of their courses. No 
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Drafting 


New York Veterans Vocational School Builds Good Record in Two Years 


student will be retained after a reasonable period of 
observation if, in the judgment of the director of the 
school or the Veterans Administration, he fails to 
exhibit these qualifications or does not show satisfac- 
tory progress in his training. 

When applying for entrance to the Veterans Voca- 
tional School, it is necessary to submit a transcript of 
educational record. This is a record of the subjects and 
grades earned obtained from the last school attended, 
and attached to the application. 

Contrary to popular belief, the Veterans Vocational 
School is not limited to New York residents. Applica- 
tions for admission are carefully reviewed by the 
Registrar to determine the eligibility of the applicant. 
The determining factors are the applicant’s high school 
grades, his work experience, and his previous voca- 
tional or technical training. 

Veterans who have not completed at least one year 
of high school usually are referred to the Veterans 
Administration Educational or Vocational Guidance 
Centers for a battery of tests. The results are used to 
establish the applicant’s eligibility to enter a course. 
In some instances, veterans whose high school grades 
are unsatisfactory, are referred for tests. 

It is often impossible for applicants to enter training 
at the time applications are submitted. Applications are 
reviewed by the school, and those accepted are placed 
on the waiting list. They are usually admitted at the 
next quarter. 

The present school faculty numbers 50 instructors 
exclusive of supervisors. Classes are limited to 25, to 
assure each student of obtaining the training he de- 
sires and adequate individual aid. 

Trade practices are observed in all courses and 
emphasis is placed on the completion of practical jobs 
in the shops and laboratories. This work is supple- 
mented by instruction closely related to the shop and 
laboratory work. The related instruction covers work 
in the fields of mathematics, science, drawing, and 
blueprint reading. 

The Veterans Vocational School believes that stu- 
dents must have a balance between practical work and 
technical knowledge. Students receive three hours of 
practical shop work each day, and three hours of 
related technical study. Related subjects have a high 
correlation with shop work. No instruction is given in 
purely academic subjects at any time in this school. 
The contents of all courses of study and sequences of 
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operations have been formulated by curriculum con- 
struction committees composed of instructors in each 
trade course. Committees meet with a supervisor once 
a week to improve content and correlate courses. 

Progress cards listing shop jobs and laboratory jobs 
serve as general guides and records of student progress. 
The sequence of assignment, omission of listed jobs, 
and inclusion of supplemental units to meet individual 
requirements, are left to the discretion of the instruc- 
tor. Job sheets for each job in the shop provide oppor- 
tunity for progressive training and make allowances 
for individual differences. 

Student records and reports are maintained accu- 
rately so that a true recommendation for any student 
may be supplied from the guidance office at any time. 
Job referrals and placements are regular functions of 
the school. Student grades are reviewed regularly after 
each quarter, and during the entire period of instruc- 
tion. Unsatisfactory progrsss or lack of aptitude in any 
course generally is sufficient cause for dismissal. 

Students are encouraged to discuss their courses and 
difficulties with the counselor and all possible aid is 
offered to solve individual problems. 

The reputation of the Veterans Vocational School in 
the two-year period of its existence is such that many 
manufacturing companies consistently request that 
students who have completed courses be referred to 
them for placement. Other employers in radio stations, 
radio repair shops, electrical contractors and sales 
companies, garages and other businesses also have 
asked that students who complete courses be sent to 
them. In practically all instances, students have been 
signed up for employment and have reported for work 
on the day following termination of their course. 

Visitors are invited to inspect the school and many 
professional and laymen have been conducted through 
the shops and classrooms. The effectiveness of the 
entire organization and the attitude of the student body 
is reflected in the three most common observations of 
visitors—the serious attitude and industry on the part 
of the students, the fine equipment and practical work 
offered, and the cheerful, clean atmosphere in which 
the students work. 

Director Holliday and the entire staff consider that 
the goal of the school has not been attained when a 
student merely completes his course of study. The goal 
is attained when the student is satisfactorily employed 
in the field for which he has been trained. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


is molded; how a patternmaker determines when to 
allow for a green sand core, designs a pattern allowing 
for a green sand core, visualizes and constructs this 
particular pattern. 


Making a Pattern Requiring a Cover Core (USOE 14 
min sd MP). Shows how consideration of the molding 
and coring problems leads to the choice of a cover core; 
how a patternmaker designs a pattern (and core boxes) 
requiring a cover core, designs a cover print, constructs 
this particular pattern and its core boxes. 


Making a Pattern Requiring Box Construction (USOE 
17 min sd MP). Shows how a patternmaker approaches 
the task of making a pattern from a casting; how a 
casting is measured to get pattern dimensions; how a 
pattern to be made of box construction is used; how 
this particular pattern is made by box construction. 


Making a Core Box for a Machine Base (USOE 13 min 
sd MP). How a patternmaker, working from a casting, 
goes about the job of designing a core box; how to de- 
sign and construct two core boxes in which mating cores 
are to be made; how to design and construct large core 
boxes with loose pieces; how to design and construct 
a small, half core box with interchangeable loose pieces. 


Making a Pattern Requiring Segmental Construction 
(USOE 13 min sd MP). Shows how and why segmental 
construction is a preferred method for some patterns; 
how to design a pattern requiring segmental construc- 
tion; how this particular pattern is constructed. 
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Redesigning a Pattern for Production Purposes (USOE 
11 min sd MP). Shows how this pattern, as originally 
designed, is molded and why it is not practical for 
quantity production; how the pattern can be redesigned 
to meet quantity production requirements. 


Designing a Pattern for a Water-Cooled Motor Block 
(USOE'15 min sd MP). How a patternmaker designs a 
complicated pattern and core boxes; how he can com- 
bine study of a drawing with the making of a layout 
to help in designing; how a complicated design can be 
broken down into smaller elements for detail study: 
how production requirements must be considered. 


Designing Core Boxes for a Water-Cooled Motor Block 
(USOE 12 min sd MP). How a patternmaker designs 
complicated core boxes; combining study of a drawing 
with the making of a layout to help in designing; how a 
complicated design can be broken down into smaller 
elements for detailed study; how machining and molding 
requirements must be considered. 


Making a Master Pattern and Core Boxes and As- 
sembling Cores for a Water-Cooled Motor Block (USOE 
15 min sd MP). How careful design results in a practical 
pattern and core boxes; how each step of construction 
is checked; how a final check can be made with test 
cores and a sample casting; how these cores are pasted 
up and assembled. 


Making a Pattern for a Machine Molded Steel Globe 
and Angle Valve (USOE 13 min sd MP). Shows how 
machine molding affects pattern design; how this par- 
ticular pattern is designed; constructed and mounted on 
inserts; how casting in steel affects pattern design; how 
the gating system for this pattern is designed and built 
for casting in steel. 


DIE CASTING 


Die Casting (NJ Zinc 35 min sd C MP). Shows all 
phases of die casting processes from the tooling of dies 
to fields of usefulness for die castings of zinc and other 
alloys. 


Die Casting the Super High Pressure Way (Harvill 45 min 
sd MP). Pictures the method of producing precision dies, 
the action and operation of the die casting machines and 
the products produced. 


MELTING PRACTICE 


Charging and Operating a Cupola (USOE 14 min sd 
MP). Shows the essential parts of the cupola and how 
they function; safety precautions to be used on the jobs; 
how to fire, charge, and operate a cupola; the cycle of 
operations involved in the melting process. 


Preparing a Cupola for Charging (USOE 12 min sd MP). 
How to recognize the end of a heat; how dropping 
bottom is performed; preparing cupola for its next heat 


FOUNDRY WORK 


Flow of Metals Into Molds (Meehanite 30 min si C MP). 
Describes effects of shaping and placing gates and risers 
in various patterns and molds; cooking rates and flow 
rates; shows making of cores, filling open face molds; 
foundrymen’s drawings explain and illustrate process. 


Manufacture of Dies (Allegheny Ludlum 10 min sd C 
MP). Shows manufacture of lamination dies from Huron 
High Carbon-High Chromium die steel. 


Story of the Chilled Car Wheel (Griffen 20 min sd MP). 
Illustrates processes in making chilled car wheels; from 
pattern shop to molding floor, to coring ovens, to furnace; 
illustrates testing and research. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 
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Molding and Coremaking (SVE FS) 


MOLDING—BENCH 
Molding With a Split Pattern (USOE 19 min sd MP). 
Shows why split patterns are used; how ramming affects 
the permeability of sand in a mold; molding drag and 
cope; reinforce’ a mold with nails; patching a mold. 


Foundry Work (Purdue 60 min si MP). Describes op- 
erations in making a water-jacket gas-engine cylinder, 
molding, core-making, smelting, pouring. 


Making a Simple Core (USOE 15 min sd MP). Shows 
how to prepare a suitable sand for coremaking; making 
small cylindrical core in either one or two pieces; 
baking cores; assemblying a two-piece core; locating 
a vertical core in a mold and providing necessary vent- 
ing; how core gases escape when mold is poured. 


Molding Part Having a Vertical Core (USOE 19 min sd 
MP). Shows how to identify the parts of a pattern which 
indicate how cores are to be placed; molding the drag 
and cope halves; molding a gate and riser instead of 
cutting them; why and how a pouring basis is made; 
drawing a pattern with a “molder’s touch”; venting a 
mold so as to permit the escape of core gases; locating 
a vertical core in a mold. 


Molding With a Gated Pattern (USOE 11 min sd MP). 
Shows what a gated pattern is and why it is used; how 
a match or follow board may simplify making a parting; 
preparing and using facing sand; how and why some 
patterns are rapped through the cope. 


Molding With a Loose Pattern (USOE 21 min sd MP). 
How to identify and use common bench molder’s tools; 
preparing molding sand; facing a pattern; ramming and 
venting a mold; rolling a drag; cutting a sprue, runner, 
gates, and riser; swabing, rapping, and drawing a pat- 
tern; what takes place inside a mold during pouring. 


MOLDING—FLOOR 
Molding a Horizontal Cored Part (USOE 22 min sd MP). 
Shows use of a horizontal core; using split pattern; 
using chaplets and chaplet supports; gating a mold for 
rapid pouring of thin casting; cleaning a casting. 


Molding a Valve Body (USOE 26 min sd MP). Shows 
use of split pattern and miltipart dry sand core; using 
nails to reinforce pockets and handing bodies of sand; 
gating a mold for rapid, uniform distribution of clean 
metal; locating a core and sealing the core prints; pur- 
pose and use of runner box. 


Molding Part With Deep Green Sand Core (USOE 25 
min sd MP). Explains use of a follow board with thin, 
boxlike pattern; reinforcing green sand core with nails; 
locating sprue with watch-up pins; using gaggers; 
ramming and venting a green sand core to permit escape 
of considerable volume of gas. 


Molding With a Loose Pattern (USOE 24 min sd MP). 
Explains distinction between bench and floor molding; 
locating a pattern to facilitate making the parting; facing 
a deep pattern; how to ram and walk off a drag; clamp- 
ing a mold; why crossbars are necessary in the cope; 
locating sprues and risers, using spotters; tucking the 
crossbars of a large cope. 


Molding With a Three Part Flask (USOE 35 min sd MP). 
Shows use of a deep follow board; technique of facing, 
ramming and venting a deep green sand core; use of a 
cheek in a three-part flask; purpose and method of step- 
gating. 
MOLDING—MACHINE 
Molding on. a Jolt Roll-Over Pattern Draw Machine 
(USOE 23 min sd MP). Explains the principles of the 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Show your industrial arts classes how to work with 
aluminum by using films from Alcoa’s library. 
Your students will pick up valuable information 
on how to form, join, machine, finish . . . gain 
knowledge that will help them win cash awards 
in the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition. 


GENERAL SHEET METAL PRACTICE 
illustrates practices employed in bending, 
hammering, heading, beading, flanging, edging 
and otherwise forming aluminum sheet, both 
manually and with mechanical devices. 


SPINNING 

graphically describes the three methods for 
spinning aluminum. Picture also describes the 
various types of tools used, their proper care, 
and other valuable hints. 


HOW TO MACHINE ALUMINUM 

presents some practices employed in machin- 
ing aluminum with hand and machine tools, 
the alloys commonly used; the proper top and 
side rake and the correct clearance for tools, 
plus other helpful information. 


HOW TO RIVET ALUMINUM 

portrays the making and testing of rivets, the 
preparation of the work, the actual riveting, 
and the final inspection of the joint. Many 
other features described in detail. 


The Alcoa library also contains films which tell the 
fascinating story of aluminum in a variety of ways. 
depict the history of the metal, show how alumi- 
num is made and fabricated. Other training films 
are also available. To show your students how, 
with sound motion pictures, write for the Alcoa 
Library Catalog, today. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 1772 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 











73 Years of Home Economics 


AN event that was celebrated quietly—as most 
birthdays are apt to be—took place at Iowa State 
College recently (October 24, 1947) when the Division 
of Home Economics observed the 75th anniversary of 
its establishment. 

Yet for all home economists and educational lead- 
ers throughout the nation the event holds much sig- 
nificance. For in the tracing of the progress of the 
Iowa program of home economics from its humble be- 
ginning in 1872 can be seen the parellel development 
of scientific training in homemaking in countless uni- 
versities, colleges, and secondary schools throughout 
the nation. 

Key speakers at the 75th anniversary event were the 
sounding board for the contribution home economists 
have made through the years and the unfinished task 
before them. Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the Bu- 


| reau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, spoke 


on “The Home Economist—a World Citizen.” Said Dr. 
Stiebeling: “Never before has the home economist 
faced so great a challenge to become a world citizen. 


| By virtue of her training she can appreciate the human 
| Significance of such a serious food situation as now 
| prevails. Therefore, she cannot escape the responsi- 
| bility of helping to interpret it at home, to the people 


of this country.” 
Indicating that the development of home economics 


| training at the college and university level was an 
| American idea that has greatly broadened, she stated 
| that the establishment of the United Nations has given 
| home economists and homemakers an opportunity to 


bring their education and experiences to bear on world 
problems in many and varied capacities. 
The Hon. Chase Going Woodhouse, former congress- 


| woman from Connecticut, charged the nation’s women 


with taking too little interest or part in government 
affairs. Her topic, “The Contribution of the Home and 


| Family in Formulating National Policies.” 


“It is no excuse,’”’ Mrs. Woodhouse told her audience 


| “to say that the first obligation of a woman is to her 
| family. For regardless of how fine a wife, mother, and 
| homemaker a woman may be she cannot bring her 
| family up in an autonomous vacuum.” 


As an example of the widespread apathy on the part 


| of the women of the country, she pointed to the cut in 


appropriations for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics made last July. 

“TI wonder,” she asked, “how many of the thousands 
of home economics graduates or other homemakers 
who benefit from this Bureau protested this cut? How 
many realize that of 70 projects in four research divi- 


sions, 13 will be discontinued and 19 curtailed?” 


Despite the challenge of the future, guests of the 
Home Economics Division had an opportunity to look 


| back on 75 years of progress and write “well done.” 


Efficient, friendly, Dean P. Mabel Nelson of the 
Division of Home Economics, and hostess to the many 
friends for the day, traced the development of the 
school she now heads. 

The anniversary, she noted, climaxed three periods 
of growth starting with an idea in the mind of Mary 
Beaumont Welch, wife of the first president of Iowa 
State College, and expanding through prodigious ef- 
fort of foresighted women to its present position as 
one of the five divisions of the College. 

From a beginning class of 36 young ladies enrolled 
for courses in “general science” in 1872, the division 
now boasts an enrollment of more than 1,600 under- 
graduates who may choose their studies from nine 
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major fields—applied art, child development, foods 
and nutrition, home economics education, home man- 
agement, household equipment, institution manage- 
ment, journalism, or textiles and clothing. 

Tribute was paid to Mrs. Welch for her courage and 
wisdom to believe that women could be offered train- 
ing in the household art of a scientific caliber to equal 
that offered men students in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. Through her perseverance, study and 
fortitude, a sound basis was given the Iowa home eco- 
nomics program which has held throughout the years. 

Although the first 25 years were hampered by lack 
of textbooks, crowded quarters, and limited funds, by 
the second quarter century of the program its value 
was already apparent. 

Across the nation, similar projects were being car- 
ried out—and trained personnel passed through Iowa’s 
State College’s doors, some bringing new ideas and 
others leaving to spread their training. 

One such graduate was Miss Mabel Campbell, of the 
class of 1905 who soon joined the staff of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Miss Campbell was 
accorded an honorary Doctor of Science degree at the 
anniversary celebration for her outstanding contribu- 
tion to the expansion of vocational home economics in 
the nation and her services in promoting the growth of 
the field of home economics. Iowa State College also 
conferred the honorary Doctor of Science degree upon 
Miss Stiebeling. 

Tracing the growth of the division further, Dean 
Nelson pointed out that by 1923 the fame of the school 
had become international. During the 75 year period, 
some 16,000 women have been enrolled in home eco- 
nomics courses and 6,489 have received bachelor of 
science degrees. Of the 763 who have taken advanced 
degrees, 23 of them received doctor of philosophy de- 
grees. 

While the majority of Iowa State’s graduates have 
entered the teaching profession or have married, many 
today hold top government positions or are directing 
home economics departments for the nation’s manufac- 
turers in welfare positions, or are conducting research 
of all types relating to the home and family life. 

The division of Home Economics at Iowa State has 
demonstrated equally its ability to contribute to the 
fields of student training, research, or extension edu- 
cation. Like other H. E. departments its scope is far 
beyond the four walls of the building and its influence 
is felt throughout the world today. 

While it can light a large candle for having been 
the first to brighten the pathway for young women 
into a new field of work, it can also light many smaller 
ones for being foremost in new endeavors in that field. 
For example, it was the first to establish a chair of 
Domestic Economy, and the first institution to appoint 
a professor of domestic economy in the United States. 
It was the first to offer courses in sewing and laundry 
methods for which students could receive college cred- 
it; the first to equip the first experimental kitchen for 
its new department of domestic economy; the first to 
offer a post-graduate program leading to the M.S. 
degree in home management and in textiles and cloth- 
ing; established the first laboratory for child study 
and child care in connection with homemaking educa- 
tion. It offered the first training course for supervisors 
of home management houses. 

Recently it was the first to appoint a home economist 
as assistant director of its Agricultural Experiment 
Station to coordinate its home economics research pro- 
gram, and the first to have originated a research pro- 
gram in home economics education financed by the 
Experiment Station. 
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ELEMENTS OF RADIO SERVICING 
By Marcus and Levy 


A how-to-do-it, practical text, dealing with 90% of modern radio 
servicing problems. Logical, stage-by-stage approach. Stress on 
servicing procedures. $3.60 


WORKBOOK IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
By Shriver L. Coover 


Projects and problems of everyday interest and value for begin 
ners. Includes material on blueprint reading and sketching. $1.48 


HOME GUIDE TO REPAIR, UPKEEP 
AND REMODELING 


By William H. Crouse 


All the information needed to keep a home, its mechanical and 
electrical equipment, and its grounds, in top condition. How-to- 
do-it approach. Material on insurance requirements and safety. 
$3.00 


ESSENTIALS OF RADIO 
By Slurzberg and Osterheld 


Comprehensive treatment of principles and applications. Includes 
all recent advances. Requires only a minimum of mathematics. 
All reference material needed in the appendixes. In press 


SIMPLIFIED ROOF FRAMING 
New Second Edition 
By Wilson and Werner 


New chapters on the steel square and its use, short-cut methods, 
and review of basic principles. Improved presentation where pos- 
sible. Completely up to date. $1.80 


CARPENTRY FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 
By Elbert A. Lair 


Deals with all branches of carpentry work for the building trades. 
Includes material on lumber grading and measuring, safety rules, 
and blueprint reading. $1.80 
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330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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@ Amarillo Values 
D. E. Banquet 


A splendid means of promoting the 
cooperative part-time training pro- 
gram in Amarillo, Texas, has been the 
annual employer-employee banquet. 
The usual agreement after these ban- 
quets is that the school and local busi- 
ness must be more conscientious in 
the training of youth. When merchants 
see the entire group together, it be- 
comes a challenge to each individual 
to give more comprehensive and thor- 
~— training in his establishment. 

he program for such a banquet 
should be built around student par- 
ticipation, with guest speakers from 
the business houses. 

Supt. of Schools Charles M. Rogers 
stated at the last such banquet in 
Amarillo that courses which will give 
students the best —_— preparation 
for life are needed, and that the part- 
time cooperative plan of vocational 
training is the most valuable type. 

Cal Farley, owner and operator of 
the store by his name, urged business 
— to give more time to a 

oys and girls on the job, and shoul 
take a more personal interest in the 
-_-~“ they’re training. 

“Find a job which interests you,” 
Farley advised. “Pick out the man or 
woman who runs that business the 
way you should think it should be 
done. Then consult your coordinator 
and go after a training job in that 
business.” 

The employer-employee banquet 
brings together student, training 
sponsor, employer, and school admin- 
istration. It is a device for further 


acquainting all with the program. New 
school board members can learn the 
value of the distributive program as 
in no other manner. 


@ Short Course in Motor 
Hotel Management 


The motor hotel industry, recog- 
nized in current magazine articles, 
has held its first course in manage- 
ment. It was presented by the Ameri- 
can Motor-Hotel Association (national 
trade association of the industry with 
headquarters in Houston) at the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Sept. 9-11, 1947. 

This short course in motor hotel 
management—long a goal of this new 
billion dollar industry—was made 
— by the cooperation of the 

niversity. More than 100 “students” 
attended, coming from Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, New Mexico, California, Okla- 
homa, Ohio, South Dakota, Virginia, 
New York, Arkansas, Louisiana, Colo- 
rado, and Texas. Many owners and 
operators of Houston motor hotels 
attended, also. 

The course was open to owners, 
managers, clerks, prospective owners, 
representatives of investment houses, 
and others interested in this field. 

Outstanding realtors, architects, 
health workers, lighting engineers, 

lumbers, hotel men, advertising men, 
insurance men, accountants, journal- 
ists, ete., were on the “faculty.” 

The last day of school was observed 
with a visit to the San Jacinto battle 
ground followed by a banquet at 
which certificates were presented by 
the University of Houston and the 
American Motor-Hotel Association. 


@ Oklahoma Cities Use 
Distributive Education 


Enid, Oklahoma, a town of more 
than 30,000 population, has had a suc- 
cessful distributive education program 
for seven years. Following a student 
after graduation is proof of its value. 

An example is the J. C. Penny Co. 
At present there are five graduates 
working for this organization as reg- 
ular employees, all of whom have 
advanced to supervisory positions. 
Two students are there in training. 

In Lawton, an 8-hour general infor- 
mation clinic was held last year. Sub- 
jects offered included business oppor- 
tunities and trends, store locations, 
acquiring and financing a business, 
records for a small business, how to 
measure a retail market, store layout 
and equipment, advertising and dis- 
play, and insurance needs for a small 
business. Approximately 300 business 
men and employees attended. 

The Sayre Distributive Education 
Club holds an annual “date-banquet” 
at which members apply some of the 
things they have learned. Food is se- 
lected J boys working in grocery 
stores, tables are planned and arranged 
by girls studying art and design; 
everyone has a chance at cooking and 
washing dishes, and all check up on 
eitquette for answers to questions of 
importance socially. 

eminole has been interested in 
visual aids and has employed them in 
the training program. To pay for 
rental of films, merchants were given 
the opportunity of sending their sales- 
people to showings, for a contribution 
of $1 and the school also contributed. 
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includes Wall, Ceiling and 
Table Models in sizes 22 
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RADIANT 
Glass Beaded 
SURFACE 

... BRIGHT 


Your pictures look twice as bright 
when projected on the new 1948 
Radiant Projection Screens. They 
have added brilliance, extra 
sharpness, more authentic colors. 
The special Radiant glass-beaded 
screen surface with millions of 
tiny glass beads imbedded in 
pure white plastic—reflects light 
7 instead of absorbing it. Radiant 
4 gives you more new features that 
make for quicker set-up and 
easier adjustment. These new 
Radiant Projection Screens make 
every picture a better picture! 


Send for FREE Screen Guide Today! 


“Secrets of Good Projection,” a 32-page 
booklet, gives proper screen sizes, correct 
projection lenses, tips for improving 
projection and many other valuable 
facts. Mail coupon for your FREE copy. 
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Table Screens, 
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@ Cooperative Retailing 
in Battle Creek, Mich. 


The goal of the cooperative retailing 
program in Battle Creek, Michigan, is 
to provide experiences, in school and 
out, which will give youth the neces- 
sary skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
for the successful pursuit of, or em- 
ployment in, retailing. ; 

Part of the trainees’ experiences are 
gained through school instruction and 
part on the job. Although specific 
units of instruction have been estab- 
lished for all students in the program, 
provision is made for the pursuit of 
individual interests, made possible by 
a close coordination of each trainee’s 
in-school training and on-the-job ex- 
periences. 

Trainees who manifest a strong in- 
terest in any one field are encouraged 
to apply their training and to analyze 
their experiences in the light of that 
particular field. Extra credit is allowed 
for extra study. Since most trainees do 
not know the specific area in which 
they eventually may become estab- 
lished, the curriculum — a gen- 
eral background liberal in scope, upon 
which to specialize later. Thus, while 
all students are required to pursue 
the same general units of in-school 
instruction, no one is expected to be- 
come a master in all units. In organ- 
izing the curriculum a 
all picture of the retailing field was 
felt desirable, in addition to the de- 
velopment and pusuit of individual 
interests. 

The following are the units of in- 
struction, with the hours apportioned 
them in the time budget: 

Pre-induction training, 20; the sales- 
person, 25; salesmanship, 30; textile 
merchandise information, 50; non- 
textile merchandise information, 45; 
fundamentals of retailing, 15; retail 
merchandising, 25; retail sales promo- 
tion, 10; retail credit, 10; the three 
units, principles of color, principles of 
line and design, principles of fashion, 
20; store arithmetic, 20; and store 
language and selling, 20. 

For more advanced students who so 
elect, units are offered in store man- 
agement and store finance and control. 
The hours specified for each unit are 
only budget approximations based on 
records of former classes. If more or 
less emphasis is desired in the presen- 
tation of any unit, the time fluctuates 
accordingly. 

The hours indicated account for 290 
4 a possible 380 hours for the. year. 

e 
cluded in the school time allotment: 
Pre-school faculty meetings, time re- 
quired for enrollment each semester, 
legal holidays, state and county teach- 
ers conventions, high school assem- 
blies, Vocations Day, visual educa- 
tion, outside speakers, field trips, 
periodic tests, and final examinations. 


Provision is made for including this | 


time in the total number of hours 
for the year’s program. 

School instruction is on a unit ba- 
sis. From 15 to 30 copies each of 10 


different books on retailing are used | 
as references and many others are 


available in the retailing library. Stu- 


dents report or discuss the findings of | 


their a senna 3 reading, thus pooling 
knowledge. Close contact is main- 


tained with. retail merchants, and the | 
program is changed as conditions war- | 


rant.—Milton F. Ellison, Coordinator, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


eneral, over- | 


ollowing activities are not in- | 





@ Vocational Conference in Wisconsin 


A three-day conference was held 
at Wisconsin Dells in September by 
fhe state staff and local directors of 
vocational education in Wisconsin, to 
discuss and plan for further develop- 
ment of the program in the state. 
C. L. Greiber, state director, and 
members of the state staff appeared 
on the program, discussing trends in 
the respective educational areas. 

Leaders in trade and industry, dis- 
tributive education, homemaking, 
business education and general adult 
education participated in a panel 
which pointed to ways and means 
through which local vocational 
schools can be of. most service: Among 
those who participated were R. G. 


Greiner, manager of training depart- 
ment, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee; W. W. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of Prange Stores, Sheboygan; 
Wayne C. Reesman, special assistant 
to controller, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Co., Milwaukee; Gertrude 
Sykes, personnel director, Schusters’, 
Milwaukee; L. E. Brown, director of 
debating and public discussion, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Mrs. George 
Chatterton, past president, Wisconsin 
P.T.A. Representatives of the Vet- 
erans Administration, the Secretary 
of the State Chamber of Commerce, 
and representatives of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor also were on the 
conference program. 
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New Equipment 


As a service to our readers we present this round-up of new equip- 
ment, materials, and catalogs of interest ot vocational educators. For 
further information, circle the numbers on the coupon on page 42 
which correspond to the numbers following each item on this page. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 
ment, Inc., has issued a catalog of 
biological and entomological equip- 
ment. 1 


Alpha Metals, Inc., has introduced 
Tri-Core, a solder with three inde- 
pendently filled cores of pure rosin 
flux for fine radio and electrical work. 
The Handycan provides a coil of tri- 
core solder for those who use less 
than a pound. 2 


The Eraser Co. has produced a 
Rush-FybRglass eraser which comes 
in a plastic holder and looks like a 
mechanical pencil. It may be refilled 
with FybRglass refills. No shield is 
required to protect carbons and it 
leaves no crumbs. 


Fun Fair Industries, Inc., has a new 
educational item, the electric motor 
kit and book No. 11. It contains parts 
for a make-it-yourself model electric 


motor and a book on electricity. A 


complete set of 33 precision parts is 
furnished. 4 


Industrial P-5 Division, Watson- 
Standard Co. has put on the market 
P-5, a new anti-corrosive Co-Polymer 
finish. It is a series of coatings for the 
protection of metal, wood, and con- 


| crete against corrosion from exposure 


to moisture, acids, alkalies, and many 
other disintegrating elements. 


Allied Radio Corp. has a new low- 


|| priced AC-DC superheterodyne kit, 
| the Knight Ranger. It is designed to 


tune the regular broadcast band from 


| | 535 to 1620 KC, and uses the follow- 


ing multi-purpose tubes: 12SA7GT 


~ — ~ 
Ty a). 


converter -h.f. osc.; 
amp.; 12SQ7GT det.-AVC-audio amp.; 
50L6GT audio output; 35Z5GT rect. 
It is a splendid unit for use in radio 





12SK7GT IF 


training classes, industrial hobby 
classes, and for radio building experi- 
ence. 6 


Chicago Wheel and Mfg. Co. has a 
new Handee plastic craft kit for an 
interesting type of project. Beautiful 
costume jewelry and plastic decora- 
tions on almost any type of piece can 
be carved with the complete set of 
accessories included in the kit. All 
materials needed for a wide variety 
of costume jewelry is included. 7 


The C-Through Ruler Co. has a set 
of five ellipses that cover almost 
every drafting and engineering need. 
A set consists of 15, 30, 35, 45, and 60 





degree ellipses and each template per- 
mits the drawing of any ellipse from 
%” to 12” in diameter. 8 


Ampro Corp. invited student proj- 
ectionists from various Chicago schools 
to their Chicago plant, after the city 
Board of Education had purchased a 
number of Amprosound 16mm proj- 
ectors. An informal class was held 
and the easy procedure of threading 
and operation was demonstrated for 
the students. Students received an 
“Amprosound Operator” card after 
the instruction. 9 


Link Aviation, Inc., has a_ school 
link trainer, kept in the low-price 
field, It is a pre-flight trainer de- 
signed to give students a general 
knowledge of aviation, and is the sec- 
ond link trainer developed since the 
war. It is hoodless and resembles a 
stubby-winged monoplane. 10 
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@ Indiana Improves 
Lunch Program 


In the fall of 1943 only two of the 
16 schools in Fountain County, Ind., 
had facilities for school lunch pro- 
grams. The combined interest of these 
two schools proved contagious, how- 
ever. The chairman of the Fountain 
County Nutrition Council saw the 
need for achieving the values attain- 
able from good nutrition. The public 
health nurse was interested in health 
and the prevention of sickness and 
believed proper nutrition was the first 
step in obtaining and maintaining 
health. The Farm Bureau social and 
educational leader, as she spoke in 
township meetings “spread the gos- 
pel” of better nutrition. 

Two years later organization took 
place which coordinated activities of 
~~ school lunch programs. The goal 


was a school lunch nutrition program | 
in every school in the county. With | 


the cooperation of school officials, 
teachers, and the sponsoring agencies, 
a progressive program ha been 
launched. The council recognized the 
school lunch as a sound health pro- 
gram and with opportunities for im- 
proving habits and manners as well. 
Properly conducted, it could do much 
to improve social relationships. Out of 
these meetings there grew a philoso- 


(Continued from page 31) 
jolt roll-over pattern draw machine; 


placing the flask on the roll-over | 


table; filling the drag and jolting it; 


clamping the flask to the roll-over | 
table; rolling the mold over; drawing | 


the pattern; setting the drag and cope 
pattern plates on master mold board; 


filling and jolting the cope; adjusting | 


air clamps; finishing and closing the 
mold. 


Molding on a Jolt Squeeze Machine | 


(USOE 10 min sd MP). Explains the 


principles of the jolt squeeze molding | 


machine; nature of the match plate; 
attaching the air vibrator; fitting the 
flask and match plate together; check- 
ing the squeeze head clearance; filling 
and jolting the drag; rolling the mold; 
filling the cope and applying press 
board; squeezing the mold; drawing 


the pattern; finishing and closing the | 


mold 
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Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., | 


Brackenridge, Pa. 
Castle Films, Division of United 
World Films, —— 445 Park Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 

Griffen Wheel Co., 410 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

Harvill Corp., 6251 W. Century Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Meehanite Research Inst. of America, 


Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. | 


New Jersey Zinc Co., 


160 Front St., 
New York 7, N. Y 


Purdue University, General Engineer- | 


ing Dept., Lafayette, Indiana 
SVE—Society for Visual Education, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


USOE—U. S. Office of Education | 


(Obtainable through Castle Films, 
as listed above) 
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phy, then a skeleton proposal, and 
finally a flexible working plan. 

In the fall of 1946, 11 schools had 
an operative program and the others 
were working on plans to provide 
space and equipment. Some very spe- 
cific action was taken. It became ap- 
parent that more help and guidance 
were needed to continue. School lunch 
cooks were more alert to the need 
than ever before. Requests for help 
were steadily increasing. The chair- 
man of the council, with interested 
representatives, planned a one-day 
conference which was attended by 
school lunch cooks, their assistants, 
school administrators, trustees, home- 
making teachers, elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, the public , health 
nurse, state nutritionist, State Board 


of Health, Farm Bureau, and PTA 
representatives, county home demon- 
stration and agricultural agent, county 
welfare director, nutrition specialist, 
home economics district supervisor. 
and a high school student represen- 
tative. A stimulating, instructive pro- 
gram, an inspection tour of the school 
lunch kitchen and dining room, and a 
“Type A” lunch, were on the program. 
The national School Lunch Bill was 
reviewed and helpful material dis- 
played and distributed. 

As Fountain County this year con- 
tinues its work, it is aware that its 
greatest contribution must be educa- 
tional, and must include parents as 
well as youth—Marie S. Nagovsky, 
District Supervisor, Home Economics 
Education, Indiana. 
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STRONG PROGRAM 
BIDS FAIR FOR 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The American Vocational As- 
sociation Convention in Los 


Angeles December 15-18 will pre- - 


sent one of the most interesting 
and challenging programs in 
A. V. A. history. You cannot af- 
ford to miss it. Through the ef- 
forts of the various committees 
and with the direction of presi- 
dent Florence Fallgatter and 
executive secretary L. H. Dennis. 
the latest developments and 
trends in vocational education 
and industrial arts wili be pre- 
sented. The various sections have 
assured an unusually strong pro- 
gram, and the entertainment 
committee has taken advantage 
of the wealth of talent in this 
“entertainment capital.” 

Keeping pace with the educa- 
tional features of the program, 
the commercial exhibitors will 
present one of the most elabo- 
rate displays ever sponsored by 
their own organization, The 
Ship. Quantities of new equip- 
ment, new publications, and new 
training aids will be available 
for your inspection. 

New publications that were in- 
spired by today’s training needs 
will be a feature of the Ameri- 
can Technical Society exhibit. 
Pre-publication copies of a num- 
ber of new books will be avail- 
able for examination. For ex- 
ample, the many requests for 
modern, practical books on 
masonry will be answered by 
our advance showing of Masonry 
Simplified by Dalzell-Townsend. 
The forthcoming, beautifully il- 
lustrated Fundamentals of Car- 
pentry—Practical Construction 
will be available, as well as many 
other new training aids. 

By far the most important fea- 
ture of the convention will be 
your participation. A convention 
is not just a collection of exhib- 
its, speakers, and entertainers— 
those are merely the means of 
drawing people together for the 
purpose of mutually solving their 
individual and group problems. 
Your attendance is one of the 
greatest contributions that you 
can make to your profession. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Drexel at 58th St. Chicago 37 
Dept. H.S. 301 
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Veterans Handbook and Guide, by 
Tracy E. Goodwin. Goodwin Publi- 
cations, Cincinnati 14, Ohio, 1946. 
511 pages, $3.00. ; 
Written by a veteran as a guide to 

ex-servicemen regarding employ- 

ment, education, and benefits. 


Schools for the New World, American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., 1947. 448 pages, $2.50. 
The 25th yearbook of the Associa- 

tion, which is a department of the 

NEA. 


Cooperation in General Education. 
Final report of the executive com- 
mittee of the Cooperative Study in 
General Education. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D.C., 
1947. 240 pages, $3.00. 

The purposes, methods, and find- 
ings of a 5-year study dealing with 
general education in more than a 
score of colleges, is summarized. 


General Education in the Humanities, 
by Harold B. Dunkel. American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1947. 321 pages, $3.50. 

A report on one phase of the 5- 
year study in general education. In 
addition to development of a philoso- 
phy of the role of the humanities in 
general education, an attempt is made 
to define specific aims and objectives 
and to indicate trends. 


Improving Marking and Reporting 
Practices, by William L. Wrinkle. 
Reinhart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1947. 120 
pages, $2.00. 

An analysis of the experimental 
project in improving the marking sys- 
tem in the Secondary School of the 
Campus Research Laboratory Schools 
of Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion at Greeley, together with sugges- 
tions for adaptations for secondary 
schools in general. 


The American School and University, 
Nineteenth Annual Edition, Ameri- 
ean School Publishing Corp., 470 
4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1947. 
This edition, for the school year 

1947-48, follows the pattern of the 
previous editions with new content. 
The volume, containing two sections, 
(1) current articles by leading educa- 
tors, and (2) a catalog of equipment, 
supplies, and services for schools and 
universities, serves as a manual for 
those responsible for school planning, 
operation, and maintenance. 


Guidance 


An Educational Guide in Air Trans- 
portation, by Ralph E. Hinkel and 
Leo Baron. Transcontinental and 
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Western Air, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Job descriptions and vocational 
charts for the complexity of jobs with 
airlines, including a background story 
of the development of commercial 
aviation. 


Careers for Youth in Life Insurance, 
by Helen M. Thal. Educational Di- 
vision, Institute of Life Insurance, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
This publication describes more 

than 50 life insurance careers includ- 
ing those in home offices, in the 
branch or educational offices of the 
life insurance companies, as well as 
in the fields of life insurance sales. 
Job descriptions, personal qualifica- 
tions, educational requirements, and 
job outlook are included in the ma- 
terial devoted to each career possi- 
bility. Single copies free to Journal 
readers. Quantities at 25¢ each. 


Introduction to Advertising, by Brew- 
ster, Palmer, and Ingraham. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Inc, New 
York, N. Y., 1947. 527 pages, $3.20. 
This fifth edition gives added atten- 

tion to retail advertising and point- 

of-sale display. 


Industrial Arts 


Working With Aluminum, by Doug- 
las B. Hobbs. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1947. 126 
pages, $2.50. 

The book contains 25 useful proj- 
ects, some involving a variety of basic 
metalwork processes. 


Amateur Handcraft, by F. Clarke 
Hughes. The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis., 1947. 127 pages, 
$2.50. 

A number of designs and projects 
that have proved interesting and 
pracfical to pupils. 


Fun with Figure Drawing, by Alfred 
G. Pelikan. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis., 1947. 89 
pages, $3.00. 

A series of sketches and drawings 
together with techniques and pro- 
cedures designed for the average per- 
son. 

Industrial 


An Introduction to Engineering Plas- 
ties, by D. Warburton Brown and 
Wilbur T. Harris. Murray Hill 
Books, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1947. 
274 pages, $4.00. 

This book is designed to acquaint 
engineers and industrial designers 
with the applications of plastics. 


The Aircraft Mechanic, by Philip Sie- 
gal. Pitman Publishing Corp., New 
York, N. Y., 1947. 313 pages, $4.00. 
An exhaustive collection of typical 

questions and answers regarding CAA 

requirements for licensing. 
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Precision Shop Mathematics, by Wil- 
liam Herbert Edwards. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, Mass., 1947. 314 
pages, $2.48. 

The text provides instruction in 
computing results accurately within 
the limits of the measuring instru- 
ments and gauges used in shops. 


Lessons in Arc Welding. Third Edi- 
tion. The Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, O., 1947. 158 pages, 50¢. 
The object of the lessons is to pre- 

sent fundamental facts which will en- 

able the welder to use the process 
successfully and economically. 


Electricity, Principles, Practice, Ex- 
periments, by Charles S. Siskind. 
McGraw-Hill Book. Co., New York, 
N. Y., 1947. 448 pages, $2.60. 

The book presents the elementary 
principles of direct and alternating 
current and how they apply to con- 
struction and operation of circuits, 
etc. 


The Blueprint Language, by Henry 
Cecil Spencer and Hiram E. Grant. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y.,,1947. 255 pages, $5.00. 
Provides fundamental training in 

blueprint reading with emphasis on 

visualization of views of objects. 


Shoe Repairing, by Henry Karg. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., 1947. 138 pages, $2.50. 

A complete treatise on shoe repair- 
ing, from basic construction to the 
operation of a shoe repair shop. 


Paper Covers 


The Legal Status of the Public School 
Teacher. National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Specialized Training Programs in 
Buiness Education for Veterans. 
California State Department of 
Education, Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, Sacramento 14, Cal. 


The National Apprenticeship Pro- 
gram, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Apprentice- Training Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Employment Outlook in Machine 
Shop Occupations, U. S. Depart- 
— of Labor, Washington, D. C., 

¢. 


The Foundry is a Good Place to 
Work, American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Hand Tools, Pipework and Plumbing, 
Electric Arc Welding, Oxy-Acety- 
lene Cutting, Sheet Metal Work, 
non-Ferrous Foundry Work, Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding, Blacksmithing, 
Shaper Work Job Sheets, Milling 
Machine Work Job Sheets, Lathe 
Work Job Sheets, Bench Work. 
University of Texas Division of Ex- 
tension, Industrial and Buiness Ex- 
tension Training, in cooperation 
with the State Board for Vocational 
Education, Austin, Texas. 


Introduction to Advertising, by Brew- 
ster Palmer, and Ingraham. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., 1947. 527 pages, $3.20. 


When writing advertisers please mention American V 
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This fifth edition gives added at- 
tention to retail advertising and 
point-of-sale display. 


Our Negro Veterans, by Charles G. 
Bolte and Louis Harris. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Machine Shop Operation, by Lewis 
E. King. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y., 1947. 54 pages, $1.00. 


Federal Labor Laws and Agencies, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Division 
of on Standards, Washington 
25, 


Establishing and Operating a Paint, 
Glass, and Wallpaper Store, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 15¢. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Business, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.. 
20¢. 


Job Hunting Made Practical. Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Salaries of City School Employees, 





1946-47. National Education Asso- | 


ciation, 1201 16th St., 


Washington 
6, D. C. 


Work as Education, by Harold Florian | 


Clark. Epsilon Pi 
lumbus 10, Ohio. 


Tau, Inc., Co- 


How to Use Cumulative Records, by 
Arthur E. Traxler. Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, I]. 


Your Opportunity, Wholesaling. Na- 
tional Association of Wholesalers, 
New York 10, N. Y 


Guide to Counseling Materials. U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C. 15¢. 


Foreign Correspondents, 
Aeronautical Engineers, No. 202: 
Stewardess, No. 203; Beekeepers, 
No. 204; Farm Equipment Industry 
Workers, No. 205. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, Ill. 15¢ each. 


No. 201; 


Business Literature, Occupations and 
What They Offer. Business Library, 
34 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
Sept., 1947. 10¢. 


Computing with Slide Rule and 
Mathematical Tables. Donald V. 
Mitchell, 12345 Sand Point Way, 
Seattle, Wash. 80 pages, $1.00. 


Stores, New Horizons. Retail Division, 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce 
in cooperation with and for the 














For Home Economics 


CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, Revised 
Elizabeth Todd 


For Industrial Arts 
AN INTRODUCTION 
TO DRAFTING 
Stanley J. Pawelek 


ADVENTURES 
WITH PLASTICS 


Newkirk, Hewitt, and Zutter 


For Trade Training 
PRECISION SHOP 
MATHEMATICS 
William H. Edwards 


See them at our AVA exhibit in Los | 
Angeles or write for approval copies. 


Boston 
Atlanta 
Dallas 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
London 
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EVERYDAY BEAUTY CULTURE 


A cosmetology text which prepares the 
girl planning to enter beauty service and 
serves as a guide to every girl in her 
own personal grooming. Clear illustra- 
tions showing each movement of the 
hands in treating hair, massage, mani- 
cure, etc. Large easy-to-understand illus- 
trations. 

By Livingstone & Maroni 


OTHERS LIKE YOU 


A practical help on courtesy and etiquette 
for young people. “Meeting people”; 
“Dancing”; “Living with Others”; “Letter 
Writing”; “Dining”; “Traveling” and many 
other valuable guides. 80 pp. 
By Stephenson & Millet 


TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE 


Form A—Pre-Test, 12 pages, 6 x 9 
Form B—Final Test, 12 pages, 6 x 9 
By Stephenson & Millett 


$1.75 


p= 
mn 


$.50 


10¢ 
10¢ 


VOCATIONAL INTEREST 


Distributive Education Courses of | 


Kanawha County High Schools, W. 
Virginia. 


Vocational Training for Veterans. De- 
partment of Education, 
Vocational Education, 


Md. 


Plastics Catalog, Fabrication Manual. 
Berton Plastics, Inc., 19 W. 21st St.. 
New York, N. Y. 64 pages, 25¢. 


Division of | 
Baltimore, | 


INVENTORIES 


Helps student and 
individual's interest for occupational ele 
nificance. Two forms—one for men and 
one for women. Easy to administer and 
score, each 10¢. Specimen set, men’s 
form, women’s form manual, 50¢. 


By G. U. Cleeton 
See our books at Booth 30 AVA Convention 





| McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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LOOK for these Titles at the 
AVA CONVENTION 
in Los Angeles 


PLASTICS—Problems and Processes 
by Mansperger and Pepper... . $3.00 


This Second Edition is excellent for vocational 
teachers who are interested in developing proj- 
ects with plastic materials. The book is desi 
for the needs of junior and senior high school 

pils and provides projects in logical order 
toe elementary subjects to those more compli- 
cated. 350 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 65 
problem plates, cloth. 


HOUSEHOLD MECHANICS 


by Bedell and Gardner $2.40 
This comprehensive textbook for the general 
shop covers woodworking; metalworking; paint- 
ing and finishing in the Soneee care of electrical 
appliances, doors, and windows; water supply 
and waste disposal; and use of rope, twine, 
concrete, mortar and plaster. A complete home 
workshop section contains data on care and 
sharpening of tools. Second Edition 148 jobs, 
642 illustrations, 256 pages, 8'/2 x 11, cloth. 


WOODWORKING for EVERYBODY 
by Shea and Wenger... . . $2.40 


Here is a textbook that is known as the “best 
all around book in the woodworking field.” You 
will be delighted with its excellent organization 
and approach. Your pupils will enjoy the fas- 
cinating descriptions of wood and its many uses, 
the clear explanations of hand tools and their 
uses and the detailed instructions concerning 
woodworking procedures. A total of 46 splendid 
projects provide ample opportunity to practice 
the various principles. 187 pages, 8!/2x 11, 
472 illustrations, cloth. 


Send for EXAMINATION Copies 
and Catalog 40 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 


Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 














Wilh the Ahssoctéltond 


% The Texas Vocational Education 
Association will hold its convention 
April 8-10, 1948, at Houston, with 
headquarters at the Rice Hotel. 


% The newly appointed secretary- 
treasurer of the Michigan Vocational 
Association is H. P. Sweany, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. L. R. 
—— of Benton Harbor is presi- 
ent. 


% New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association will hold 
its annual convention at the Statler 
— in Buffalo March 29-April 1, 
1948. 


% The 1948 convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators will be held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., Feb. 21-26, 1948. 


% The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Education Associations will be held 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, Dec. 1-3. 


| % The Minnesota Vocational Associa- 
| tion has just celebrated its first state 
| convention, with more than 1,100 reg- 
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Teaching Tool 
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Orientation in 
other subject fields 


YOUR LIFE 
WORK FILMS 


32 important vocations 
have been completed 


FOR PURCHASE 
RENTAL—COMPLETE DETAILS 


Write 
VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE FILMS, INC. 


International distribution by 


Carl F.Mahnke Productions 2 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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istered as in attendance. There were 
511 at the annual banquet and more 
than 600 at the general luncheon 
at which Governor Youngdahl was 
speaker. The membership this year 
has exceeded the 500 mark, against 
approximately 300 last year. John A. 
Butler, Minneapolis, is president; Ar- 
thur L. W. Johnson, St. Cloud, is vice- 
president, and Floyd J. Lueben, St. 
Paul, secretary-treasurer. 


% Three judging teams of the Missis- 
sippi FFA represented the state in the 
national judging contests at Waterloo. 
The Binford team from Duck Hill 
won highest honors in the dairy prod- 
ucts contest. At the national FFA con- 
vention in Kansas City, Mississippi 
was represented by its livestock team, 
meat judging team, Hill Billy Band, 
and delegates. In the Chapter Con- 
test, Binford placed in the Gold Em- 
blem class; Inverness won the Sil- 
ver Emblem award. The. following 
State Farmers were awarded the 
American Farmer Degree: William 
Abel, Joe Couch, and Raymond Horne. 


% The regular meeting of the Mis- 
souri Vocational Association was held 
in St. Louis in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association on November 13. 
The principal speaker was Edna Ami- 
don of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


% The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development will 
hold its annual meeting February 15- 
18, 1948, with headquarters at the 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 


% The Louisiana Vocational Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the 
Louisiana Teachers Association Nov. 
24, 25, and 26. Dr. R. W. Gregory, As- 
sistant U. S. commissioner for voca- 
tional education, Washington D.C., 
spoke on “What Should the Public 


Expect from a Vocational Program.” 
% A series of two-day recreational 
leadership training clinics for FFA 
and FHA members was launched in 
West Tennessee starting at Dyersburg 
Nov. 17. The purpose is to train 
capable leaders for community social 
gatherings. H. C. Colvett, district 
supervisor of agriculture and Ruth 
Stinson, district supervisor of home- 
making were in charge. The clinics 
have been conducted previously in 
both East and Middle Tennessee. 











_ HISTORY OF MANUAL 
AND | 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION | 


Charles A. Bennett 


Acknowledged as the greatest work set- | 
ting forth the background of modern indus- 
trial education. Points out the vital forces 

| which have brought about changes in both 
| general and vocational education back to 
| the period of apprenticeships and earliest 
| development in Russia, 
| United States. 


An authoritative text for teacher-trainer 


Evrope and the 


| classes and indispensable reference for all 
teachers in the field of industrial and voca- 
tional education. In two volumes: Vol |, Up 
to 1870, $5.00; Vol. II, 1870-1917, $5.50. 


COURSE MAKING IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION—Friese 





$3.50 
TEACHING THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS— 


Ericson 4.00 | 





ORGANIZING AND TEACHING THE 


| GENERAL SHOP—Newkirk 

| 

| PRINCIPLES OF TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL TEACHING—Selvidge and 


| Fryklund 3.50 | 


Examine all of our titles in booth 55 of the 
A.V.A. convention in Los Angeles 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS | 


337 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois | 


| 
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Approved by 
Leading Universities 


Special School Discount 


No. 900 
Drawing Set 


List Price 
$22.00 


Set Contains: 


1 6” Compass With Double 
Break 


Lengthening Bar and Pen Part 
1 6” Hair Spring Divider 
5%” Ruling Pen 
4%" Bow Divider 
4%"" Bow Pen 
4%" Bow Pencil 
Screw Driver 


Lead Box With Extra Leads 
and Needles 


Complete in Velvet Lined Case 


Write for Catalog 
listing Curves, Triangles, Protractors, 


Sliderules 


PARK INSTRUMENT CO. 
93 W. Palisade Ave. 


Englewood, N. J. 





Teacher Training 


(Continued from page 27) 


In summary, this article calls at- 
tention to some dangers inherent in 
teacher training, whether abridged or 
otherwise, which uses a narrow, for- 
malistic method. Whether such meth- 
ods are applied in school shop or in 
industry, the results are likely to be 
equally ineffective. 

Workers are sufficiently different 
that no one method of instruction, 
however comprehensive, can be used 
in teaching them. Sufficient examples 
are found in industry of the impor- 
tance of a broad type of teacher train- 
ing to dispel the belief that the train- 
ing of teachers should be restricted 
to a 10-lesson process. 

It is especially unfortunate for 
future trainees in vocational educa- 
tion classes if such teachers believe 
that their present level of professional 
competence, based on such meagre 
training and experience, is acceptable 
in public vocational schools as the fin- 
ished product. 

Whether teacher training classes 
are conducted under school auspices 
or under private plant direction, those 
in charge should make it clear that 
the “first course” is only “professional 
foot wetting” and not an all-over 
plunge. 

Pope’s lines first called to the at- 
tention of the writer as a cub me- 
chanic by his foreman might well 
nave a prominent place in the class- 
room or shop, wherever learning ex- 
periences in an art or science of any 
consequence are being promoted. 


A little learning is a dang’erous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 


spring; 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the 
brain 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Fired at first sight with what the 
Muse imparts, 

In fearless youth we 
heights of art, 

While from the bounded level of our 
mind 


tempt the 


Short views we take, nor see the 
lengths behind; 

But, more advanced, behold with 
strange surprise 

New distant scenes of endless science 
rise. 


—From an Essay on Criticism, 
Alexander Pope. 


@ Arizona Teachers 
Hold Conferences 


Heads of departments, clothing in- 
structors of each of the Arizona 
Colleges, Junior Colleges, and the 
University of Arizona, and members 
of the homemaking education staff of 
the State Department, met for a two- 
day conference at Arizona State 
College to study elementary clothing 
courses. 

It was recommended that foods 
instructors and heads of departments 
meet next year to consider these 
courses. This joint study will help 
the student who may wish to transfer 
credit from one institution to an- 
other. 

More than 60 teachers attended the 
annual conference sponsored by the 
homemaking education staff of the 
State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, at Prescott during August. Dr. 
O. A. Simley, professor of psychology 
University of Arizona, was a special 
leader on mental hygiene and guid- 
ance. Agricultural teachers in confer- 
ence at the same time held several joint 
sessions with the homemaking group. 





AVJournal Index 


The 1947 index of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Journal in mim- 
eographed form may be ob- 
tained by writing to: 

American Vocational Journal 
220 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Texts in 
e RETAILING e TEXTILES 
e CONSUMER EDUCATION 


RETAILING, PRINCIPLES and PRAC- 
TICES, Second Edition, by Richert 


THE CONSUMER’S ECONOMIC LIFE, 
by Graham and Jones 


FIBER TO FABRIC, by Potter 


A kit of swatches representing more 
than 60 standard fabrics, individually 
labeled, is available through the author 
of Fiber to Fabric for the price of $2 
postpaid. Orders for the kit should be 
addressed to The Swatch Box, 1221 W. 
23rd Street, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


See these texts at Gregg’s A.V.A. 
convention bocth (No. 44) or 
write our nearest office for fur- 
ther information. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON DALLAS TORONTO LONDON 
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Paul Richardson, formerly state 
supervisor of distributive education, 
has been appointed director of the 


Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Utica, N. Y. 


E. E. Miller has been appointed 
director of vocational education for 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Tex. 


A. V. Hoefflin is now coordinator 
and teacher trainer for the veterans 
training program at San Antonio, Tex. 


M. D. Darrow, formerly of the 
Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed teacher 
trainer for trade and industrial educa- 
tion at the A & M College of Texas. 


Erma Lee Barber has resigned as 
assistant state supervisor of home- 
making, and E. F. Mitchell as state 
supervisor of trade and industrial 
education, for Mississippi. 


Herbert Shaddix, newly appointed 
state supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion for Mississippi, returns to the vo- 
cational education field after four 
years as a Naval Gunnery Officer 
serving in the Pacific, and as a train- 
ing officer with the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 


Hazel Frost, director of the Future 
Homemakers of America, is now a 
member of the United Air Lines 
“100,000 Mile Club.” She was pre- 
sented with the gold card and lapel 
button by Jack Porterfield, traffic rep- 
resentative. 


Arthur J. Elges has been added to 
the trade and industrial education 
staff of the Michigan State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education as 
state supervisor. 
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David Jackey has been appointed 
dean of the School of Applied Arts, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
He has recently returned from a pe- 
riod of consultant service in Brazil. 


H. Lew Webb, associated with the 
American Technical Society for the 
past eight years, has joined the staff 
of Carl F. Mahnke Productions, Des 
Moines, Iowa, in the distribution of 
Your Life Work films, produced by 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. He 
will be special representative in the 
Central Western states. 


Willis C. Brown, who has been with 
the War Production Training and Sur- 
plus Property Utilization programs of 
the U.S. Office of Education, has been 
appointed assistant specialist for avia- 
tion in the secondary education divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education. Mr. 
Brown is a native of Massachusetts. 


Silas M. Ransopher, formerly with 
the Surplus Property Utilization, War 
Production Training, and CCC pro- 
grams, is now field representative in 
the vocational education division of 
the U. S. Office of Education. He is a 
native of Virginia. 


Hartman C. Dignowity has been 
made specialist in trade and industrial 
education in the vocational education 
division of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Formerly he served with the 
War Production Training and Surplus 
Property Utilization programs. Mr. 
Dignowity’s home state is Texas. 


Frank A. Maas has retired as voca- 
tional counselor at the Milwaukee 
Vocational School after 36 years in the 
teaching profession. He has estab- 
ae a real estate service in Milwau- 

ee. 


Blanche M. Penn, formerly state 
supervisor of girls’ trades in the 
Connecticut Department of Education. 
is now principal of the David Hale 
Fanning Trade High School for Girls 
at Worcester, Mass. 


Max Yarbrough, formerly assistant 
supervisor of trade and industria! 
education in Louisiana, has succeeded 
Dr. Andrew Triche as state super- 
visor. Dr. Triche has resigned to 
enter private industry. Mr. Yarbrough 
was with the War Production Train 
ing program during the war. 


Ve Ted 


A. R. Graham, director of the Madi- 
son School of Vocational and Adult 
Education, passed away October 7 
1947, in Madison after a brief illness 
He was born in Ireland, received his 
degree in industrial education at the 
Stout Institute, and was the first local 
director of vocational education in 
Wisconsin. Three months after the 
legislature provided for establishment 
of schools of vocational education in 
Wisconsin in 1911, he became director 
of the School in Racine. Later he 
joined the staff of the State Board of 
Vocational Education as supervisor of 
trade and industrial education. In 1925 
he became director in Madison, which 
post he held until his death. 
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Books of Interest to Members of the 41st Convention of the A.V.A. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORITATIVE TEXTS 


MODERN GAS TURBINE 1947 Edition 


By R. Tom Sawyer 


@ Authentic data, useful information, and thorough explana- 
tions of the fundamental principles of modern gas turbine 
»peration, including the latest data on jet propulsion. Graphic 
descriptions of recent developments in industrial, marine, 
-ailroad, and aeronautical applications of gas turbines. 

224 pages Text List Price, $3.00 


\PPLIED ATOMIC POWER 


By Professor E. S. C. Smith, Dr. A. H. Fox, 
R. Tom Sawyer and H. R. Austin 


» Explains just what Atomic Power is, how it may be con- 
erted into mechanical power for industry, and what it means 
‘0 you. Covers such industries as chemical, refrigeration, 
narine, optical, etc. 


240 pages Text List Price, $3.00 


GAS TURBINE CONSTRUCTION 


including Operation and Maintenance 
By R. Tom Sawyer 


® An abundance of useful information on heavy equipment, 
turbochargers, and aircraft gas turbine equipment. Treats 
all types and latest models, shows in detail—design, installa- 
tion and operating problems. 188 diagrams, blueprints, 
photographs, etc. Text List Price, $5.25 


AIRCRAFT STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


By members of the Glenn L. Martin engineering staff 
Edited by N. M. Johnson and G. N. Mangurian 


@ All the practical knowledge a student requires to actually 
design structural parts for airplanes. All the material, pre- 
sented in the logical sequence of actual structural detail, 
necessary for a complete course. 


448 pages Text List Price, $5.25 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONIC MAINTENANCE 
By R. C. Roetger 


@ The maintenance of motors, relays and other electro- 
mechanical devices is thoroughly described, as well as the 
application of tools, instruments, meters and test apparatus, 

Text List Price, $2.60 


Brief Course in STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 
By George B. Bischof, C. E. 


@ A concise text, covering most of the elementary subject 
matter, and offering thorough explanations of the more diffi- 
cult topics to supplement classroom instruction. A compre- 
hensive set of practical engineering problems is included. 
Text List Price, $1.45 


APPLIED INDUSTRIAL MATHEMATICS 
By O. B. Jones 


e A practical new book written specifically to meet require- 
ments for future Tool Engineers and Designers, Draftsmen, 
and Artisans and Mechanics in metal trades. 

Text List Price, $3.00 


ESSENTIALS OF APPLIED PHYSICS 


By Royal M. Frye 


@ A practical text embodying the latest concepts in physics, 
designed for a concise course. Retains full advantage of 
wave theory, and employs electron current. 

Text List Price, $3.15 


THE MODERN DIESEL 
By Oliver Field Allen 


@ Covers in full detail the history of the Diesel; describes 
types, designs and application, bringing all available data 
up-to-date to include post-war improvements. 

Text List Price, $3.60 


DIESEL OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
By Orville L. Adams, Sr. 


@ Comprehensive, thoroughly applicable, easily understood— 
covers all problems of engine maintenance and operation. 
Drawings, illustrations, half-tones, diagrams, tables, record 
forms. Text List Price, $3.75 


BASIC MATHEMATICS 
FOR TECHNICAL COURSES 


By Clarence E. Tuites 


@ Combines the theory of mathematics with its practical 
application, encouraging concise analysis rather than mere 
substitution in formulas. Representative problems from each 
technical field. Text List Price, $3.75 


SHEET-METAL PATTERN LAYOUT 
By Rolland Jenkins 


@ Shows, by easy steps, the construction of patterns for va- 
rious forms of sheet-metal parts. For use wherever heating, 
plumbing, ventilation or air-conditioning is taught. 

Text List Price, $1.75 


SELECTING AND OPERATING 
A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
By Robert H. Johnson and Walter Magnes Teller 


@ All the know-how needed to plan a business, decide loca- 
tion, choose stock, manage records, gauge amount of capital, 
and to start service, trade, manufacturing businesses, and 
retail stores. Text List Price, $2.25 


ESSENTIALS OF MECHANICAL DRAFTING 
By Walter E. Farnham and Francis T. McCabe 


@ A thorough course in drafting essentials and biveprint 
reading, designed for trade and vocational schools, apppren- 
tice courses, and technical institutes, primarily for two- 
semester courses. Text List Price, $2.40 


Send for your examination copies 
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ew VICTOR “LITE-WEIGHT” 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


MATCHING THE INTENSE DEMANDS on teaching today, the new 
Victor “Lite-Weight”’ makes possible the unlimited benefits of 


visual education for each classroom. Its more convenient 


portability (only 33 Ibs.)—its new operating simplicity—its price 
of $375.00 and its amazing compact design, make the Victor 
“Lite-Weight” the greatest 16mm teaching advancement 


of the year. And, remember, Victor projectors are backed by a 
service organization without parallel the world over. Ask 
for a demonstration from your local Victor headquarters or 


write for your copy of the Victor “Lite-Weizht”’ booklet today. 


Vilar Autmnalagraph Corporation 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. J4, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


New York + Chicago + Distributors Throughout the World 
and the Victor “Triumph 60” for 
auditorium use and larger audi- 
MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 ences indoors and outdoors. 








